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PART II 

Name of Country: Afghanistan Name of Project: Integrated Wheat 

Development 

Number of Project: 306-0163 

Pu.suant to Part I, Chapter 1, Section 103 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act or 1961, as amended, I hereby authorize a Grant to Afghanistan, (the 
"Cooperating Country") of not to exceed Five Hundred Thousand United 
States Dollars ($500,000) (the "Authorized Amount") to help ir. financing 
certain foreign exchange and local currency costs of goods and services 
required for the project as described in the following paragraph. 

The project consists of assisting the Cooperating Country in establish- 
ing an integrated regional research and extension system for wheat in 
Baghlan that will assemble, test, and diffuse at least three efficient 
wheat production packages, based primarily on improved seeds and fertilizer 
application, capable of increasing yields on irrigated lands farmed by 
farmers who are not realizing the full potential from high yielding varie- 
ties. By the end of Phase I, the project also expects that at least ten 
dryland varieties will have been developed and will be ready for field 
testing in Baghlan. -The project will finance technical assistance, parti- 
cipant training, commodities and construction services. 

I approve the total level of A.I.D. appropriated funding planned for 
this project of not to exceed Four Million Three Hundred Seventy-eight 
Thousand Unite i States Dollars (S4, 378,000) , including the $500,000 
authorized above, during the period FY 1977 through FY 1980. $3,878,000 
will be available for additional increments during the period of Grant 
funding subject to the availability of funds in accordance with A.I.D. 
allotment procedures. 

I hereby authorize the negotiation and execution of the Project Agree- 
ment by the officer to whom such authority has been delegated in accordance 
with A.I.D. regulations and Delegations of Authority subject to the follow- 
ing essential terms and covenants and major conditions; together with such 
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other terms and conditions as A.I.D. may deem appropriate: 

a. Source and Origin of Goods and Services 

Goods and services financed by A.I.D. under ths Project 
shall have their source and origin (except as provided below) 

in the Cooperating Coun t ry or in c o untries i ncluded in A.I.D. 

Geop**aprnc Cotfe~94'I, except as A.I7D. niay othe^fTe ^gTee~iWWitTrig. 

b. Initial Conditions Precedent 

Prior to any disbursement, or the issuance of any coram' tment 
documents under the Project Agreement, the Cooperating Country 
shall, except as A.I.D. nay otherwise agree in writing, furnish 
in form and substance acceptable to A.I.D.: 

1) Evidence of the official establishment of a National 
Wheat Committee; 

2) Evidence of the appointment of a Baghlan Center Director. 

3) Evidence of rental and operation of temporary office 
and training space in Baghlan and adequate housing for 
technical assistance contract team. 

c. Additional Conditions 

1) Prior to making funds available for construction of the 
Baghlan Research Center, the Cooperating Country shall 
furnish a firm cost estimate and necessary plans required 
under Section 611 for A.I.D. approval; 

2) Prior to any disbursement, or the issuance of any connit- 
ment documents under the Project Agreement, for construction 
of the Baghlan Research Center, the Cooperating Country 
shall, except as A.I.D. may otherwise agree in writing, 
furnish in fom: and substarce acceptable to A.I.D. evidence 
that the Ministry of Agriculture (KQA) has trace available 
sufficient funds for site preparation, operation and 
staffing of the Center. 

3) Prior to any disbursement, or the issuance of any 
conir.i tment documents under the Project Agreement, for 
the first five offices/residences to be financed under 
the Grant, the Cooperating Country shall, except as A.I.D. 



may otherwise agree in writing, furnish in fonn and 
substance acceptable to A.I.D. evidence that a) sites 
acceptable to A.I.D. for the first ten offices/resiSnces 

Sfl T*a '2 te \ villa 9 e 'evel installations; and c) the 
of th'osfinlSnSons' 9 ^ ^ <^^'«*-"e. 



4) Prior to any disbursement, or the issuance of any 
comntiaent documents under the Project Agreement, for 
Sf c a t\ t °J ffc «/resWences to be financed under 
the Grant, the Cooperating Country shall, except as 
A.I.D. may otherwise agree in writing, furnish in form 
and substance acceptable to A.I.D. evidence that 
a) five offices/residences in addition to the five 
tinanced under the Grant have been constructed, staffed 
and operational; b) suitable locations have been chosen 
for the entire group of twenty offices/residences- 
c) extension agents have been selected to serve in all 
twenty village level installations; and d) MOA funds 
have been budgeted for operation/maintenance of those 
installations. 

The following waivers to A.I.D. regulations are hereby approved: 

1) A waiver to Code 935 for the procurement of self- 
propelled plot threshers at approximate value of 

2) A waiver of the origin requirements for shelf items for 
the local cost component of the project. Local source 
m normal commercial channels will be the only require- 
ment for commodity eligibility 
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6rant .- $4,378,000 ~" 

Waivers: 

1. Source/origin for plot threshers fron, nen-U.S. sources. 

2. Source/origin componentry for local cost financing. 

3. Host country contracting ream" recants. 

8. Intr oci-ctiori and S-zzrary Pro.jpct Description 

Agriculture is the key sector in the -<-,; -^., * s^-«*^„ o o- 
percent ot the population deoer-ds U p*n i* 7C t'Ur i"^--^^ ° Ver ~ 
accounts for over 50 .percent of CD? and 7-1 : = ^c-t o* -''r-f* *'""* U 

and fa«i .^Sr"^'^, S^!^ "?£^ £=P ^ 
?! ■?? -'-*" of the raaiMno ImS is un^i-.S]" ior -,-^ ,o-™ ,'■- - 






Particular i.rdshipsfcr the or- ^n^ v ^^ '^i^ ?' d ^ ' ^ 
or tne sector is due P rin:anly to these Jhysi«l ccns^Ks. " "^^ 

?r o a F ?^!^. lytical . p " rp ? S8S - U '- «e™ ^ classify th- *gr:cu; r=--l 

KilfisiliiiipssiS 5 -' 

classified «?„??«« ? d: Per.neps :.0 nnlliop hectares could be 



-C- j 

land j ra?ysr f £ SifirSss Ji^s^r ca ^ ries * ! 
swag u 1 ^; p dS ^~ ^ ? 



J^J e v^Uf^r,S-«^4Lk a Si^^- SOna, ^ bor and W*"" shortages, 
limited tectn^SfJnofete oTtS^SEi? ^^^^^^cfft-s^d ^ 
other hand, only winter cXds ?nJ£ P 3 "™ 11 * "vjgatej land> 0n the 
degree of security and ££ fo^bSf SJ t1y W,S ? t} Car " b8 9rc ™ Kit > »V 
Production potential en ra?r%2 laid \-f T*? pl: \ l3 P*rly controlled/ 
but variations in presentation rSJL*!? ? - r ? sly " e5t ™ted to wheat, 
l*it the yield reJpSise to fer^zer * * " S " ° T cn » fa11ure ar,d 

^ans of inco- and Subsist -V^ f" d r ^ cv -'?« t *-,r principal 
country where irriqaf— ' or «ipi-^""* i 'f. 5 '"'-.-' ln ail P^'ts of the 
for 60% of the totf?^ "d™'-n P "^I! - S F° ssi *>lc- It accosts 
tant crop in ter^lf^'X&l^^l? & far «* *« **?*- 
about 2.4 Billion ha. of i "• ^ ' h ^ a ! sr£a *-~ ^eat is 

grow some -cat to ensure a basc^i'o,' ^T^S : "°? t far -^ 
the snail, poorer farmers gro^ nothing buKhe^ "^ ^^^ * hi <* 

■then to nveet their" fc^ccn^^n'V^ ' ncr r\ Sf ^ - e *t yields will p-orxit 

] mediately irsto mere food -"or th~-- 
mccsa fron the sale of sup] us proi* 



Treeing 
'arrrers v;itl 



higher wheat yields ^^^^^^l ^ ^—^ 
rsinfed lend who reprc^-t ^rZ-^l" cn • 2dt - For -sraers en 

^sizeable teldSssr^^fecli^fn 'h^'' 3 °^ ?t ^ 
lately into mere food" -or tr-v"--^ ] H V at c^translat. 
sa fron the sale of s.plus paction P°tentia:,y a ccsh 

Dryland -.-.heat, upon -.hich +h» *-*-i-t»r-^ *■ - ■ 

fanners deoc-nds, s t- r i7i<S~^- & Ce ° f a r ^ or ^y of rargi^al 

._•._.», 1^ L .,i_ critical factor in r^tirra* i-t-r-.- - „-i j.- 

ation of viplrf nntonf-i.i. —..*__. ^ br oadened to avoid deterior- 



- ^u.'v_: . -•'. .•-, | aA-ig^ 



Dryland wheat yields can be raised through the introduction of drouqh» 
resistent varieties and appropriate production packages, str^ing 
improved cultivation snd fallowing technics. These varieties and 
techniques are poorly developed in Afghanistan. 

The objectives of Afghanistan's prograni of aaricultu-al and ru*-al 

-^eloae^it^JspUcitly_r&cog ni- ^ i h » t r ey roi e-^£^heat-in-tfae process, 

The Seven Year Plan seeks: 

i) expansion of agricultural production and wlue added; 

ii) assurance of an adequate suddIv of staple ?.-odstuf?s 
particularly wheat; 

iii) improver 2r : t in inco-es and standards of living ir, ry f v ; i 
areas and a reduction in the inequality of i neons 
distribution; 

iv) generation or saving of foreirr, exchange through o: :-..;;■ 
of exports or import substitution; 5r ,/ 

. v) generaticn of revenues to finance coverr..-.-.:i prcg-c . -. 

These objectives .'.re all vclio given cS-? struct- :■•••-- ;,- tV (.-■■•m i 
size of the rural peculation, sne the social and ecc: •■ "ir >i~?~ ''.: the' 
Republican Gcverr.r.er.t. Simula r^cus purest of all i-.'z object: v:-s out- 
lined above, however, is unrealistic, ar.d mio-itie* '.-i'-'hav^'^V-v «et 
based on analysis cf tr.3 trade-offs among these objectives. 

An agricultural development program tht-t crr-hasie.-s rrasu^s ~j rai* 
productivity in hirt-pot-entia! agricultural areas is Sifccly to e-rMcve 
iinproverents in agricultural production arrd value accVd but a*- ■>.< cost 
of worsening the distribution cf incoire iu tie rurc7 sector ov:-.v*' . 
Conversely, excessive- e-ohasis on social r.rocrans to r- cjc c ir. '■■; : cs 
and improve living standards in the ooorc-jt rural ?.•_•.:- could i: ; d!"in 
the short- and nxdiy -,-tersi, tc e stag-ati-.: cf agricultural ore \, ion 
that wil: Le reflected throuqhe-jt theeccoc-.-:.-. !f priority is ri •-••-' to 
the proc-jcticn of i.hrat, self-s;:ff iciency in this st;;lr r:>y be rcMeve^. 
but at the expense cf production of other higher valir'c crops v;;'h l- con- 
sequent slower grcv.tr, in agricultural value- added. 

AID is particularly interested in sucnortina a s'.d ig'.-le inc:-- '-in d_ie- 
distribut jon - Str *-? r" in the agricultural sector. Any such strategy 
must recognize tne atoreinenticned importance of wheat especially to the 
poorest fanner and the income generation potential of alternative 
crops. In order to address both the equity and incose aspects in it, 
the following strategy can be identified: 
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i 
i) promotion of wheat production on rainfed land 
• through initiation of basic varietal research; 
the^ identification of appropriate associated 
technology; the support of production oriented 
extension cessions; and the introduction of i 
wheat stabilization program to ensure incentive 
prices^ • 

ii) Intensification of wheat production on partially 
irrigated land through acceleration of selective 
varietal research and identification of appropri- 
ate technological packages; -rapid expDns'on in 
use of fertilizer and iinproved s?ed; ' ijsproveincnt 
and expansion of credit facilities; end" the intro- 
duction of intensive production-oriented 
extension campaigns. 

iii) promotion of intensification and diversification 
through cultivation of high-value cjS/j crops or. 
well -irrigated land through develop.-^ t of 
alternative crops, completion of irrigation dis- 
tribution and drainage systems; iripio/^J water 
control; rapid increase in use of fertilizers, 
improved seeds and plant chemicals; expansion 'of 
credit for production and dc-velopn.er.t purposes; 
selective -echa.niziticn; removal of indirect tcx?s; 
and expansion of processing facilities. 

iv) recognizing that some v.-hcat producticr. v:ill 

continue in the short-run on v.ell irrigated Tar.;:, 
recognizing "the vulnerability of that production 
to varietal disease attack, and recognizing t:--;- 
short-tem necessity and opportunity for whc-aL 
productivity increases on irrigated lend, expan- 
sion of the cent-tic base of irrigated seedinc z : . -cuah 
acceleratior; of adaptive- varietal research ar-i zhe 
introduction of resulting seed thrci:r.:i intensive 
extension campaigns. 

As a first step towards ir.pl ernen ting this strategy, AID proposes a 
Phase i effort directed t< integrated wheat production. The first prtc.se 
woul d : 

a 
i) undertake/ basic research_prograra directed at rain- 
fed wheat production. 

ii) initiate adaptive varietal research directed to 



: attention ! 



associated technological parages for- rapid 
disserai nation through initiation of an 
intensive production-oriented extension 
campaign. 

III. initiate adaptive varietal research 

directed, tg_ broadening- .ihe__cenetic_base 

of irrigated seed end increasing produc- 
tivity through intensive extension 
campaigns in irrigated areas to assurt 
distribution and acceptance of improved 
seed. 



Full iirplenentaticn of this strategy will also rea-iire i 
focused on the development cf alternative crops ir! sobsecuer.t olvs^s. 
The IGRD has recently appraised and basically accepted a 'oroject relatirc- 
to fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 

There is a long history cf U.S. assignee to agricultural '■•/.t^nsic- 
and research dating back' to T954, which included efforts directed at 
accelerated wheat production beginning in 1S66. V.'hile sere cf the 
substantial increases in Afghan v:heat production r. ..:.■/ be attributable to 
these efforts, the shotgun approach fc"i ; ov.xd in the past dees' not 
appear to have been very cost effective ••• success rV: in institutionali- 
zing improvements in the research and e;<'-nsicn networks. Past assist- 
ance was far too anbitious in scope, overly concerned with r>st: 
institutional development, neglectful of the rainfed areas and 
indiscriminate with regard to the dist-vution of benefits a~c: 
The introduction of hiah- yielding wheat varieties benefited ~c: 
fanr-ers who did not face the constraint; of insufficient water, fara 
size, lack of credit, inadequate access to fertiliser ar.d r.cr'.-ets, whic ; 
confront the irajority cf Afghan fanners. 

Phase I recccnizes that given currerr administrative d5f icic-rcies it 
is not feasible to develop effc-ccive err- rehensive rctionai rc:^;..--ch ar.; 
extension systems for the short and red i it. ter~s. This fact cojoled 
with the lessons of the past dictates a : iutious p;. : sed appro.,-.--! that 
first concentrates on adaptive research ;n '.-.heat and on devising sr.d 
implc-.enting simple, prov i production orpaigns at the regio:;;! level, 
based on local cropping litems, practices, and conditions. Available 
extension persor ?1 can be rrore effectively used and skills upcradad 
through in-service training at the field level. A key concern "inust be 
to develop packages that are appropriate to farcers with sosve of the 
constraints discussed above. 



Province in northern Afghanistan posses-ns- a nisri>er of desirable 
characteristics in this respect. First it includes fully i-.Tri gated, 
partially irrigated and rainfed wheat lands over large aref.s. A full 
range of faraers frcm rost to least progressive live in Baghlan. 
Alternative c'ops (e.o., cotton, sugar beets, rice) are a'iready avail- 
able and market out! its exist Land tenure is reasonably equitable. A 

research station aVready existsji-hic'. can serve as i^certer for a _. . 

~TaTge _ part _ "oT"northsrh">.fchanist3h v.vere iruch of the country's dryland 
wheat is produced. Finally, a niinber of service agencies needed to 
support the project (e.g., Afghan Fertilizer Cc.--?ary, Pc-icultural 
Development Bank- Afghan Seed Company) are represented. 

Phase 1 of this project is specifically aiiced at establishing a 
functioning, integrated regional • as'aarch and! cxter.' . :c.« system in 
eaghlan that will assemble, test, snd diffuse at lea-t three efficient 
wheat production packa^-is. based ?r:~r.rily or; irrprovcd seeds and 
fertilizer application., capable of 'r.creasir.c y-'elds on partially irri- 
aated and fully irrigated lar-^r. ~ ; ~:-.i by far; irs who are not real zing 
the full potential f.c.i high yielding varieties. 3y the end ofPhase I 
the project also expects that at least tc* rryl.jr.d varieties will have 
been developed and v.- 'Ill be ready for fiein testing in Se^'slan. 

USAJ^J>as_ai[a.il J abl e to inple~=;nt the dor.e- portion of the project 
the services ef a consort iuiy»of I'.id-'.Jest Ur:d-srar.t universities ( Kansas -, 
Jovva, M issouri an dilobraska ) .under Title JLLL These Universities can 
provide v.ell-cualif icd scientists *r.d support i-io facilities to assist in 
a v:heat development effort,. Kansas and Nebraska are particularly advance-, 
in dryland -..'heat research, and all of the states have dene research or. 
irrigated wheat. 

The Ministry -of Agriculture will bo the t ^sponsible CCA agency for 
the Project, I;n ?le-enta tiqn_ wi 1 1 te PXJ&cls:ji.L_^he .respsnsibi 1 i ty of 
the Departments of P._2 search and'Extens^'on of th2 Ministry, with advisory, 
training anTYinaRcial assistance provided Ly AID thrc.--. the consorti'-™.. 
Si:ccess""oT"tT:e project will depend cr. su pport ^n^ cccperai/jon^tJcCjTi 
several oti.-;r . £ t l^.ha.nj.s_t'^a.^gp.r.ri.e5^ incTUBir.-: tr,e~A fc ;•::,:■ r*.r£J Llizc:t 
Company, the- Agricultural Development 5;r.h and the n;<J-.ar.is^ 



Coriptmy. Pci r i ir«TTarTy as the project coos into the second phase ard the 
itrpJct on total wheat c-roducticn ar.d -jriccs :.:co'e s~t"t".rtiai , clo'-e 
linkages ::\'J: the aq-^r.zy responsible for v.hc--t s'.-pply arj price stabili- 
zation will become ir.port -.t. The 3ritish are already considering 
undertaking a grain stab. . ization program. 



C - Summary Fin dings from Project Analyses ^ i 

research art ;«,!„!? ...:!/":" "?. and " s d experience 



research arJ^IS^elt^JSorc^!^.^'-' 6 '- '" ^»~ 

2- The project is not expected to have =>rv ;A. f .rc. .^.a. 



" V"-- ■"*--'«. ore, an tnv.rc.-v.-M-al I- .-i-t-;- r<:-o-c.... -,> ,- ■ 

■ecc-Tinended. i-y-c. As^essi.-.nc is not 

3. The project is socially sc-yud in fb 3 ' ,' -. i n i*--,n - 
fanners on ti:c partially irrigated .ar^n^f^ V " " I 1 ;"-" 
range of social, economic and ethnic c4'l?; ? the -Vi^'V 
ranrers. Ultimately, th» r. ro - c -* ■• " - " 3 - "' the '"'-- J: itV bs 
generally constitute }r^r.W)U 



\f r,g, : - er .d seeks to ci«r.inish iroir ^r^c' thr->"r ™, ^ * 
rather than direct n*niculatior> of ^ so^'ai <^r— it' --■-': ?vpd . cc ' nc 

the form of r:ore food and incorT Vo^their -'.Wc ? :°^ Ccrue to v '°- 
opportunities tl.ey afford. .^n.es and tr- greater 

r . 4 I. Th r P™Ject "is economically feasible ro^w.T' -"-- i.T-a—.-.. 

.n.roductK.n «.r.d diffusion c f no- ^ci.colc^ .' f^clic : '\ ^irrir- -'/' ' 

..-.neat in B c;hun couT " 

19C8. The r..-: 



ro>-e than 



tons 



r >er capita farr. ir : ce-e in ?*■■■-, w. o ro ,.,-.,-„ -,,, 
- exceed ;.l CO. Net far-, inccr? fror. wheat cci^d be - : --^ 



tv 



, c . , " v -~- '<-'■■■ 'lieu..' .run wneat '"CL'M be v. - ' ■- ;■<- -..-< h 

a -araer wur. two hectares in wneat if target "yields are^h^ed. 

of the p^wsj l rcs^ M ^sT^s . - 

Additional costs .nat ,ill have tended bv t^e GOA atVU.ilrV"^ 



nv^ 6 ;«!! fcher TJ tonors ^.Inw 1 ^ ™ various projects relati.ig to wheat* 
K ^h?l^-- Reactivities ars expected to axnpleaer.t and reinforce 
the objectives or this project. 



Project Issues 

1 - Definition oiF tiis Target Group 



_ Selecting a target group for this project was ro easy process 
On tne one hand there is the progressive farmer on fully irrigated lend 
whom the project wishes to see shift out of wheat into hicher valu* 
crops m orcer to improve the overall perfonrarce of the agnVuif-v-al 
sector. Or. the other, there is the laree group of r ar ^^ cn'^r+ialiv 
irrigated and rai.iferf lands who represent a natural consii fr-rcy for ' 
AiD s inccr.e distribution objectives. The or^iect has r----olved +M< 
question by directing Fhase I efforts primarily to tne wh-at faresVcn 
partially liricatod land, and secondarily to tiv> varsn«r c ~ irrioal*- ''—■■'■ 
Phase II will broaden the target c.ro>>o to include the drvUnd whea* 
farmer. 

A more difficult problem arises when or.e attests tc gauge th--> 
actual nu„.bcr of fanrars involved. Available data sucnests there is a 
large group c\ farmers cultivating high yielding varieties (:-7V) cf 
wneat on partially irrigated land '..hose yields are far ha lev: theV po*«=-.*-" 
and mat those farirers are faced with an ^rrev c-" constraints, so—- o' •:'•• 
presently ms-inroirntable and some of therr. well v/ithinATCsassist-^cc r-v--~ 
It is felt that the cajor constraint on these Ur.ds is "water andtiJit' p- "' 
oOi or more cf the HYV users obtaining low yields are face with d^fi-^t 
water availability. A r.:rrr.ber of these Icw-oror-cers could b« r^lp^ si^ol- 
by the introduction of a- new HYV vhicb had lower water rccu if errant*., 2 ' 
shorter growing season, etc. On the other hand, many of the low :-:VV 
producers are unaware cf the aoorenriate cultivation practices rc-c irc-d i: 
liYV production. The rajority of tht:e latter farmers' cc-:. clearly L--r.-"-;i* 
fro- the i -proved extension efforts which this o.-oject will sredwe^ _ A 
i:.ajor uncc-rv.a:nty relates to the severity and extent of the water con- 
straint. It in certain aroos it is too oreat, the nu-b'-r cf b^r.-'ici- i-~- 
my ne very ;~ J; -here •.•:-•. ter is less of a ccn^tr^int 
ray fcenefit the majority of HYV usei 

In addition, the • -eject will be attc.-ptmg to introduce :!':';' to 
far.rers on partially irr..«ited "icind who have teen cultivating local wheat 
varieties, ar.d f -? above constraints are relevant here, too/ While alrast 
every irrigated wheat farmer can increase his yield scr^whst if he adopts 
KYtf, adoption rates will be very low if najor production constraints canr.t. 



* , , u Tv 2 fannar on fully irrigated land grows enough to isafcCa sizeable 
contribution to national production. While unconcerned 5tT2* iS? * 
in7a dr^tic^cffnlT #"* "f S ?> «*.pndect is interest ffSid- 
SL?,v Kl -2 -I e ln • - S P^ uct ' 0ft W"^" is threatened by the narrev: 
genetic base uRd oegeneranon after years of continual use. Furtheiwe 
JSSS^f" *}*-**£ P™****** "n be expected to encourage his 
release of land ror higher value crops. 

Ph,c Q t ?S S ?I Ut : 0n °! this issue-will require Survey and study during 
Phase I of .he target a~a in greater detail, such that it can be ascents: 
with greater precision end confidence just who the major beneficiaries arc 
toj-rfiat ex cent tnis project can assist them end what magnitude and dist*-*- 
Wl1 °? ?™„ fcensfits caR fce ex?scted. The project is confident that th»i~ l 
enougn HYV-users and r.cn-users on partially irrigated land in Bachla* • -o 
stand co benefit sufficiently to justify Phase I efforts. Cn the basis o: 
Mail ted fie 10 work and available data, however, enlv ooor c-u*ss«»s .- aa t- 
hazarced as to their exact nuacers. The data collection a'.-n analysis -j 
iiuo this project, on the other hand, should orovide the f*«»r OS „«<»-• ■* »; 
an early sta 5 e of Phase I. Attention sust then I- turned to" definite 't^' 
dryland wneac fanner. 

2.. Water Availabilit y 

Given the immediate focus of Phase I cn t;-,e farmers of partial ;v 
irrigated law, the issue of water availabilin- riTancs closer oxa-n-.atv- 
.ater supply in traditional irrigation systems' is ccr.strair-d by bas'i--^ 
two ractors: a) delivery systeir. cecity ar.d reliability^™ b) """" 
traditional water rights which are known to ca srewed alone cc~ uritv ■>-, ••■ 
and influence lines. " 

The traditional -irrigation networks ?r- e^n ir^'f : -ie-t id 1V " 
delivery of available water, subject to struc^rai failure due to flood's, 
and demanding frequent sc-l substantial -3inte:.-: ; ce. Res;-: risibility for 
physical improvements in these sysle::s rests with the kyrzl Develc"?rit 
Department _(?.2D). RD&, with USAID assistance, under a .-.ens-ate proiect U 
just starting a procrsn_ to help iir^rsvs trac:i: ior.al sy:t'-o. Ih&.LhnMr:- 

which may i^fidce sore of these systems altogether"! """' '" " ~^~ 

The traditional system of v.^t-.-r rights nives priority to writer 
users according to their status and influence within the ices'! power 
structure, starting with the wealthier landholders at the head of the 
canal. Priority users have no incentive tc use water efficiently and 
fasT.srs in need of more water rcust forego higher production potential, ir 
EBRD has concluded that legislation for water rights based on size of land 
holding is a precondition for iirproved water use practices. 



?mmi 



to confine its attention in this area tc adaptive research in varieties 
and practices that require less rathar than sore water. Any other acti- • 
vity in this area would be prenature. 

3. Increased Wheat Productivity aid Farcer Income 

There 15-3- rather- nagging issue concemingwheat production and 

i neons particularly with regard to the fully irrigated areas where the 
project results in increased wheat* Productivity. If this loads to a large 
expansion of acreage placed to wheat, production in these areas could 
drive wheat prices down and thus negatively affect all wheat farmers' 
income. This would run counter to the .i neons strategy which implicitly 
argues for an increase in the percentage cf total incerce generated fro* 
wheat in Afghanistan going to the farmers with few alternatives to prcc'--'.- 
ing wheat, i.e., the fa risers holding partially irrigated or rainfed lane's. 

Theoretically, the increase in wheat productivity on fully 
irrigated lands should lead, ceteris paribus, to an expansion of the ere- 
of wheat cultivation. S'-.ch an expectation fellows frcn a.': income raxir.i- 
zing assurpticn about fr.r.-er behavior. However, for far-.:rs who grow 
wheat on fully irrigated lands, the i score rr-.zir.izing assi-' otion docs r-t 
held since there are alternative crops v/hich ;;;. 'ore pr:. : stable. >:'.-:: a- 
fore, the theoretical e:v:ectaticr: is not r.eces-.. :•£--•! y bcr.--. os~. in practi. 
Sc~e farn.ers rr.ay grew xl.;-?'z strictly fcr bo~e cc-yj-pt-icn in 
•viich case* increased wheat productivity wou::: r-jlaase ia:';d to other crz;, 
given fixed v.heat consumption in the household. Other farr.ars ray also 
grew so;ne wheat for sale since thu.e ;:zy be a ncre assured r.irket than 
for alternative crops. In this case the inccre rraxir.izir.g assumption 
could hold, given risk and uncertainty. A lcrce scale transfer of "land 
into wheat production by- these far:::rs is unlikely since by definition-.^ 
the farmer is cognizant of the risk involved in concentrating too heav":;y 
on one crop and one rarkot. Conse.'y.jently, fai—ers crowing •.•.'-•eat for a it' 
of these reaens will r.ct have a significant ir..'act en the --.heat market. 

In or,',-r for there to be a large sc;> expansion of fully irri^e". 
lar.d planted to wheat, one would have to att»-ihi;te irrational (or at leas-, 
net presen. ■ ^v.-Jerstoccl) rotives tr> 2 larc;- r.-.-'aer of far-rrs. Sir.ce I. 
is highly ir.i ;i:ely there see^s little chance that the far: ers with fully 
irrigated lands would cheese to usurp a larc.er percentage of the v.heat 
market for themselves through large production increases. Thus, there is 
little expectation that the" price of wheat will be negatively affected f- 
this quarter. This being the case : a consistent pattern of wheat surplus 
ir. Afghanistan with its associated price income problems is unlikely. Th< 
deir^nd for wheat in Afghanistan is growing rapidly and even should the 
productivity of partially irrigated and rainfed wheat lands tend to outst: 
demand (a highly unlikely event) the existence of alternative crop 



unprofitability associated with that price and because the areater assur- 
ance of wneat supply would entice scne farcers to stoa grotrina wheat for 
home conswfiption. (for a sore detailed discussion of' Khar supply and 
demand relationships are, see the Economic Analysis in Section III.) 

. There reinains the problem of the occasional wheat surplus years 
which rc?y become mere frequent as wheat productivity increases. Here 
prices could drop rather drast ice! ly J njono_^ar_ctje^to^s^iindf^Vi~ produc- 
tion of~¥;.neat ari si ng from parti cul arly fortuitious climatic conditions. 
Very low vfteat prices beccse ir-ore devastating to a fanner when he has 
begun using modern inputs and nrjst pay for theta at the end of the crcp 
year. To prevent such a drop in wheat prices, the GOA, with British 
assistance, is planning a wheat stabilization croorarn. As this Lccooes 
effective farmers will be shielded fross severe price fluctuations. 

Overall, th2n, one inust conclude that the potential for the 
negative impact of either lor.g-tcra or cyclical reductions in the price c 
wheat cr^nating froni the project is highly unlikely, it ;-:c-jld rocuire 
widespread irrational behavior on the part of the 'farirer or a very in- 
effective stabilization program for such a situation to arise. 



4. Type of Support for Pro pose? - In 



:c for Acricult-jr.rl Res< 



The Project Identification Document had esrrir:;eci S2.: million 
for this activity, S2 million for construction zr.6 SI>C0,C00 for equipnsr,:.. 

The GOA, responding to the advice of Indian aoricultural scientist 
of the Indian Technical Assistance Kissic", has acrc-pied the ccr.copt of 
establishing such an institute. The Institute would' be oatten'.ecl after 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi. 

The concept of an institute appears sound, L-:t several relevant 
issues need to be resolved. The first is a natter of ti.-in; ?r.d alloca- 
tion of resources. Several observers i?:r. th-rc while facilities a'M 
equip-rc-r.t are needed, their lack is not the major li:V;Mr.q fa^or. 
Administrative, or^-izaticpal and decision-raking i^ecvaci;- iv'r.ser t 1 
research program, especially research activities ouL'ic'e.^';^:. 

Another issue is the e/istinq relationship b::t..eer. the Facultv o; 
Agriculture and the i'.OA. There is little cooperatk..; or cccrcir. j ticn' 
between the two erer.cies at this tire. The Faculty possesses cor.v.derat. ; 
research expertise, but minirr.al research activities are underway. A very 
clear definition of relationships, function and funding needs to be 
developed. The Indian scientists visualize the institute as a degree- 
granting institution. Kabul University no 1 ..' awards degrees, i-'ost observe-- 
feel the GOA cannot justify two degree-granting institutions in Kabul. I 
the Faculty of Agriculture were to be transferred to the Institute, both 
the University and the Ministry of Higher Education would have to agree. 



^r-'W^m 
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for AariSltlS^S^r 1 1n *"* co ? s " era ««» of the proposed instltut: 
ror ^9"cuUural research are so complex and substantial that anv e&,-s-~~ 
- a-tion- for USAfD assistance is premature." The Irteqrated Seat D^w£- 
Project is not the proper vehicle for asristance to the propose- im 
Any assistance should properly be a separate and distinct Reject 

5 - ML lzatioa of Expertise in the .Faculty of Aerir u lt»-o ^ Dul 
Univer sity ~ ' * " ■ 

* - a * *" th ? 1nitl ' al design phase, the tesi oners of th* Wfc--»<- Proiect 
tried o mvolv, the Faculty f Agriculture in Project oeerac ic-s Tbl 
initiative came to nought. Individual faculty n^ers i-'re fe"l-' 
interested, but the bureaucratic procedures Decan-.e an i^ossfee^arri- 
Two probes e*erced: 1) any substantial contribution by a pirtiS'" 
sta.t c.^.jor or Tccalcy woind have to be reimbursed, and this v.ould be 
extmnely compncotsd, and 2) the Dean of P.ori^lt,^ v ->rted V" ' ~ 
project; he did not feel that it va % a leaitiirat-'irad^ic functioTto 
engage directly in farm production probl^s; that u'as the """■*■ ,on t0 
kind of activity assigned to the Ministry of Agriculture's Research Depa: 

tho c F °'' th ! Se r « sons ?h * se r h2S n " - uilt ™-& 'ts imoler-ntation 
the services of rubers of the Faculty of /gricult.re. As the Project 
Pains experience, however, it nay be nossible to y'ili'e fa<-t- r--.rbe-s 
^nH/^H? e -° f Cft!5tractu al arrangement on specific research arobleras 
and/or training programs. 

i of Fror.gr Salancs- »etv:een Technical Assis\=rr<» ?r.' 



Eq uipment Ccroonent 



_ The lines in this issue are sir.oly draw. Tr* f-3A -.-t-Vi live to 

I£ "^! aD ? ta, ;c' :a ! ^ens, ir.-uding v-:i,les and 1, bora torv and field 



equipr^nc, in the tech, 



sicai distance r;co?e. fOA officials r. : . £ ii 2e 



the Projoc. ,;iil :;-r,d proper :. icnate ly i.-.r.-;; ar^urts on t-chni ; ; • "IUio- 
ance and less on ;he equiosenL component. The f-'-v. -rrn U o S *h* : ~---ce AID 
;!'^- Cr -° yea r 5 er °' there '^ not **■" - resupply of J eo.;i r -:ntysDare 
pares or supplies or, research farms and in cxtensicr. offices IvMD 
accepts this fact. OTA now has a larqe «taff 

and sees as one of its major obstacles the lack of S'jp D lJ£s*_eq!upEent 
and vehicles. The ISA f eel s_the_ neec I foQSyi^r ^>7i "T^^^TJr K- t 
they vro-jld prefer to have a much, larger oortion of the pachas- in the fo- 
fK q ' :I ^ tl -^ M2£]U£§ -^^li nic1e 5> as in "the £as_t. The VZh reouests -~r 
rather lndiscr^^e, large anr^jrvrbtrfe3u7idant, based on obs'ervatior 



- ■.."£: &''•$$§ 



S 6 P™ jec r J'? e dcsi "sners have ruled out .refurbishing larce elenents of 
the hOA establishment and followed the guide of "what does it taRe to eaJ-e 
the project go . 



7. Length of Project 



An_ effect ve- ongoing research/extension activity on any crop has 

no terminal point. Every yc-ar new cert- plasm and breeder lines are beirc 
developed and released fron international and national research centprs " 
National and regional s/nerirent stations scrcsr, and test this material 
and ultimately approve a variety(ies) with accompanying cultural recorder.; 
atior.s ("a package") for release. The Extension Service then disseninaT.--- 
this "package(s)" to fanners. 

The issuer that arises is how to detenr.ir:- ?n apprc—ia^e cutoff 
point for a project such a; this. A lon-i- terra cro-^ct of '<:'-: ~ v»ar S -as 
originally envisaged, tut, c.iven the present d:.ta base and rnc'-rtainti^ 
on r.any fronts, both fror: the GOA and the USAID side, such a lengthy 
project was not feasible. 



An acceptable alternative wrs to desicr. a : 
which a developmental and organizations, foundaMo: 
in Phase I. 



;lti -phase project in 
is to be establishc-r: 



The present status of Afghanistan's w! 
dictates that, even with this project, thoro'j: 
improved practices cannot be expected in less 
the end of three years the Extensicr Service i. 
intensive "Irrigated Wheat Production Campaign" 
niinir/in tiir,e raqjired^Tor^Phasj ' ' '" 
research and extension 
years into Phase II. 

8. Phasing of Re si 



t research prs-srar. 
/ 'ested pac'.ares cf 
:■-, z':\ree crco years. A : 
i step in and -..age an 
Baghlan. Thus, the 
yland wheat 
11 hcT^fffg-.n tc p ; -y .of f u:-.z\\ a few 



The project is directed at ir. 
focusing on the wheat dc-<-f-]epr.ent i: -' 
excluded dfc_„ i "...J . ascriptions of a- 1 
how?ver, it is important to re-irevb?:- 
velcpirent project to ' 



r, Jiated_ ;:hcat rievelc; ;:u. In 
:.. ir.? rrc.'ect has i~\ ilerately 
native crc,-,s. Conceit;: :ily, 
•it for the integrates wheat 

alternative crcps available 



to substitute for wheat when the atDrovriate tire ccn.es. This -ears th: ' 
research on higher value alternative crops to wheal cannot wait -jntil tr- 
end cf the wheat development project. Likewise, research in substitute 
crops (e.g., barley and triticale) which nay be r/ore adaptable to certair; 
soil and cliir-atic conditions than wheat will be needed. In fact, the 
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The project tenm has recccr^naed a Phase II research thrust or. 
alternates crops for wheat. If Phase I progresses rapidly, soae 
research on' substitute, as well as on alternative crops, oay be 
initiated at the end of Phase I. 



BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



H. THE PROJECT - 3 

A. Evolution of the Project Concept 

During the Spring of 1976, Mr. Kaim, brother of President H. Oaoud, 
made an official visit to the United States. During this visit, Kr. 
Nairn indicate^ to the U.S. Gover nrent tha t the Republic of Afghanist:^ 






~wouTd like the ur.-.te<TS tales to initiate scaae agricultural projects in 
Afghanistan. In a follovr-up visit jn August 1976, Dr. H. Kissinger 
siade a coirsn'tirePt to Afghanistan that the United States would once again 
become involved in agricultural projects. 

A Project Identification Team sss sent from the United States to 
Afghanistan during the r.-onth of October 1976. This team was comoosed of 
the following nc-rbers: Dr. R. Fort, Agricultural Scecialist, FAO; 
[fr. R. Olson, Agricultural Economist, ME/TECH; and kr. P. Guec'et, 
Project Officer, FiE/CD. In sundry, their report indicated wheat would 
be the logical crop for AID to focjs on. since it is the staple food 
throughout the country. They indicated the crop's irnport;p.ce in ail 
provinces because it is grc=.;n on rainfed as well as irrigated lands znd 
by sirall as well as large farmers. Roccgnizir.c the GOA goal of self- 
sufficiency in wheat, while at the sa- : e ti^e shifting seine of the better 
land out of wheat into higher value crops, the report concluded that the 
development of a ccrnprehc-nsive wheat program would require technical 
advice and support to assist fanners in adjusting their crepoir.g plans. 
The report indicated that such a production program for wheat should 
e'franasize use of high yield varieties, chemical fertilizers, intensive 
production methods, efficient irrigation, and reduced acreage or good soil 
with adequate water, thereby releasing some of this acreare to higher- 
value crops. Successful implementation would require: 1) research that 
defines an appropriate package of technology for each area; 2) a seed 
industry that produces and distributes therecGrr.anded irprcved seed 
varieties; 2) a credit agency to ra!'e it possible for s~.s!l farcers to 
purchase the recoi7ir.ended seeds, fertilizers arid chemicals; 4} delivery 
systems that rake the_sec-Cs, fertilizers and ether inputs easily avail abl-v 
to the farcers; and t>) c"r> extension program that extends this ""pack.ace" 
to a significant number of farcers. 

A.I.O. decided that s-jitablc technical manpev-c-r and knew! edge could 
come from the newly enacted Titlp >:i| lpaisl/if lfyi This legislation 
provides for U.S. universities to design and i-plenent specific develop- 
ment projects. A PIP was developed from the report of the PxoAect 
Identification. Team and], under Title XII legislatiaa»...U.S.. universities 
were contacted. MTd-America International Agricultural Consortium was 
^elected as the contractor. This Consortium is comprised of the Univer- 
sitier of Nebraska, Kansas"^ Iowa and Missouri. Consortium representatives 
arrived in Afghanistan in Kay 1977 to design a wheat improvement project. 



After two rconths' study the teas produced a rather comprehensive 
report covering many technological , institutional and econcsaic constraints 
affecting wheat production in Afghanistan and recocssendations to overcoire 

On the basis of the Design Team's draft report, past U.S. assistance 
experience in Afghanistan, and U.S. assistance objectives and policy 
_cojisjder^5tijans^!SAlB^-in_cooperat4oft with-a-eonsor-tiusa-repressntativer 
decided on a phased approach to deal with the broad scope of the contract 
team's report. Phase I as proposed herein focuses exclusively on wheat 
in one specific ares in order to develop appropriate packages for the 
Afghan farsner and gauge project intpact before launching an expanded 
assistance effort. 

The integrated research/extension approach will be expanded in Phase I 
to northern Afghanistan and er.phasize dryland wheat production, without i f 
irrigated wheat and alternative/substitute crops. 

B. Project Design 

1. Goal 

■ The goal of the project is to increase wheat productivity on 
irrigated and rainfed lands in northern Afghanistan, thereby increasing 
total wheat production and releasing irrigated wheat iar.ds fcr production 
of other higher value crops. As discussed above, this goal is 'in harrony 
vith the G0:V s Seven Year Plan objectives fcr increased food production 
and value added from diversification to higher value crcps and I'S-TD's 
strategy for increased snail farmer inccn:-. The goal recognizes the key 
role wheat can play in nakinc these separate policy sir.s cc~p.= tibie. It 
is recognized that achievement of this goal will take a nur-ber of years 
and require the integration of several subsystems into a functioning wheat 
production system largely dependent on dryland and partially irrigated 
wheat fa ravers, in ar\ effort to rake realization of the goal re re- rar.age- 
able, the project focuses en northern Afghanistan which; is the r.»jc>: dryla 
wheat region, but which also contains Urae areas of irrigated land. 
Phase I represents an initial step in this direction. 

Inu.rihi progress indicators for re'.suring Phase I impact at this 
level are keyed to the anticic-ated spread o f fect fron the 2aghlan 
regioral research and extension center by 1935. Thus, the project expectr 
to see: 

a) the number of high yielding variety users increased from 
current estimated 75% to 902 of Baghlan farmers on irrigated land; 

b) thirty-three oercer.t of Saghlan's farmers, who are currently 
deriving less than the full potential froa HYV they are using, increase 



c) iifteen percent of dry! and farmers in Baghlar. adopt the • 
reconmended dryland package(s) to be developed in Phase I and field-" 
tested and diffused in Phase II; and 

d) these adopters of the recotuser.ded dryland package(s) 
increase their yields free a current estinated .5 c-etric tons to 1 

- metric-tGTT-per-he^taTe: - 

The impact of Phase I then will be felt as farcers in Baghl-n 
are encouraged to adopt varieties and fertilizer application rates 
recommended by the project and their progress spreads and is replicated 
in northern Afghanistan. Actual measurement of the irnpact attributable 
to Phase I will be the responsibility of the project's data analysis 
starf and project evaluations. 

2. Purpose 

The purpose of Phase I is to establish a functioning integrated 
regional research ar.ri extension system for wheat in Saahl»n. This 
purpose is predicated on the hypothesis that agro-cliritic conditions 
are significant factors affecting the adoption by farmers cf new wheat 
technology, thus requiring local adaptation &r.6 field testing before- 
widespread diffusion can be recorrrc-nced. The p-ojec recr.qnizes that 
while high yielding irrigated varieties are available at Kabul -Research 
Station for i~, ediate release, little research has been undertaken in 
dryland wheat and thai this effort will require three to four years before 
high yielding varieties are ready for field testing and diffusion. Drylar/. 
varieties trust be available to bring on stream before wheat production can 
begin to shift from irrigated to rainfed lands and generate benefits to tlv 
relatively poorer dryland farrers. The project is concerned about the 
narrow genatic base of high yielding wheat varieties r.cv: used in the i"crth 
and is firr.ly convinced that the introduction of new hich yielding rust 
resistant varieties is necessary to reduce the risk of crop failure cue tc 
disease and to increase and sustain yields of the rore progressive farcers. 

Achievement cf project purpose will be treasured acair.st the follow- 
ing End of Project Status (EOPS) indicators: 

a) Three appropriate phages of race— ended practices and adapts 
irrigated varieties are developed. A standard hiah yielding wheat package 
includes irproved seed, fertilizer application rate, seed treatr.-.en-t, date 
of planting, planting method, use of herbicidas, use of pesticides, Diant- 
ing density, and seed bed preparation. Considerations of risk difference, 
expected ir.co.r«, and cost should dictate which elements are frost acpropriat 
to include in a package for a given area and target group. Given Phase I'. 
primary focus on the farmers with partially irrigated land, any package fc 
these famsrs =wst si:ek to jniniir.iza water requirements and maximize the 
proper use of what water is available to these farmers. The project 
accepts, based on international experience, that improved seed and fertili, 
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are the key technological variables affecting yields in any pacfcege-to be 
developed. Other elenants will be included only as appropriate to local 
conditons. 

b) At least 300 fanners en irrigated land in Baghlan are parti - 
__?ipaii na_in_dg®ns£cat3fl.ns_fif -ine^acL3G£$_recoirs£Pfled..by_thej:enter_ by_ _ 

the beginning of the fourth cropping season (October 1981). The test of 
the worthiness of any reccrcner.ded package of new technology must rest 
with the willingness of fanners to adopt "-. good thing when they see it". 
If it is really good and appropriate \;e can expect the rational fanner 
to try it on his own. A fanner information program reachino out from the 
center can help to publicize a good package and help speed its diffusion 
beyond this initial group. For every demonstration carried cut en a 
participating farr.er's field it is expected that sore of his neichbors 
who are now using either fcxiPak sub-opti:r.ally or a local varietv are 
likely to be influenced by the positive results of such demonstrations 
and try the package the following crop year. 

c) Up to ten improved dryland varieties can be selected and 
ready for testing on farmers' fields in Baghlan by the end of Phase I. 

Underlying the Purpose to Goal hypothesis there are a r.urrber of critical 
assumptions: 

a) that Afghan farmers, like their counterparts in Turkey and 
elsewhere, are incorre-seeking risk averters who are sensitive to the 
nuances of the local farming enviror.ir.ent and who are aenerally effective 
decision-makers. Good evidence exists to support the'validitv cf this 
assumption. Baghlan farmers have already shown a will ingress' to adoot 
the Mexipack package introduced in the late 60" s. This assL-otion direct, 
affects the design of an appropriate package for reco^n»ndaticn to 
Baghlan farmers. For instance, farcers' risk Derceotions ar.d constraints 
to greater productivity isust be carefully analyzed' to ensure that 
recent-ended packages are within their threshold of risk tolerance as well 
as their ability to follow. Otherwise, adoption rates will be retarded. 

b) that fanners' incc~e will not be depressed due to sham 
declines in wheat prices. The longer rar.ee income objectives cf the 
project obviously depend heavily on the realization of this assurrotion. , 
rapid increase in oroduction in excess of demand with an accompanying 
decline in prices would depress snail holder incorss. This seexs hiahly 
unlikely, however, since fanners on well irrigated land can be exoected 
as rational beings to take advantage of higher income opportunities from 
alternative crops. (A fuller discussion of this point is contained in 
Project Issue No. a) 

c) that expanded credit availability will be adequate to farners : 
needs. Experience clearly shows that credit plays an important role in 
fanners* ability to finance fertilizer and other necessary production 
inputs. Thus, credit availability directly influences farmers' adoption 
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of nek production packages. The Agricultural Develcocant Bank i^ expand- 
ing its credit program and becoming increasingly effective as a Credit 
institution. Its programs still reach only a snail oortibn" of the 
farmers. «ost credit continues to flow from family,' friends, merchants 
and rconey lenoers. Effective tzcwd for institutional credit is effec- 
tively low owing to the lack of fansiliaritv of many farmers with the 
_ - a £ fan ^??-?- of great er inp ut use and inproved^rWnny^ because of 
physicaT isolation and inaccessability to credit outl ets7 and duetto" the" 
lack o, tradition of use of institutional credit, with the concomitant 
iac«c o, discipline m rerpect to repayment. This assignation bears care- 
ful monitoring. 

d) that supply of fertilizer at reasonable prices will b~ 
adequate to farmers' needs. There is little point in develooincf pack- 
ages with optimum fertilizer recommendations if farmers cannot procure 
fertilizer in the requisite quantities cr afford it. while fertilizer 
sales nave greatly expanded in the past five years, thanks to the efforts 
of the riighan Fertilizer Company, a number of factors ccntif-e to tV-»r*- 
rapid growth in the proper use of this Lev input: 1) the prevalance'of" 
snarecroppmg which discourages farmer investment in costly ino"*s- 2) 
uncertain prices, which adds to fanners' risks; 3i fertilize^' ou^ch^s-s 
involve a significant cash outlay to farmers accustomed to th» tradition" 1 
subsistence production system which requires no cash costs; O uncertain 
water supply, wnich also adds to farmer risks; and 5) lack of access to 
rertilizer due to isolation and poor transport facilities. Fo'r «•= aiiza- 
-oon of the project goal this assumption must be examined continually. 

e) that seed multiplication and distribution will be adsouate to 
farmers' needs, f.'ot surprisingly, farmers' adoption rates of HY V are 
directly influenced by the ease with which quality seed can be obtained. 
Through the auspices of the newly created Afghan Seed Company, the GOA 
has plans for expanding seed rrjltiplication facilities, standardizing 
quality control, and intensifying distribution. The Asian Ce^o— °nt 
8ank is supporting this program. This assumption also bears close"" 
monitoring. 

f) that dryland research results obtained in Phase I will be 
field tested and diffused. This is a straicht forward assumption \;hat 
recognizes the nsed for continued efforts in dryland wheat development 
beyond Phase I in order to achieve the project goal. 

g) that climate patterns remain normal (e.g., precipitation, 
frost). This assumption is obviously totally beyond the project's 
control, but it can delay progress toward project goals if not realized. 

3. Outputs 

In order to achieve the project purpose a nis*er of elenents nust 
be set in place. As part of establishing the Bagblan Research and 
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Extension Center the project envisages a model fanner aporoach with 
S 1 ^? 31 * 6 ? 5100 ^ts located at the village level and supported by 
the Baghlan Center. The highlights include: 

'.. '*} .^-ducting plot trials at the Center and cluster and verifi- 
cation trials on farriers- fields in Baghlan (October 1SS0) in order to 

develop packages desiane-d for fanrsrs en partially. irrigated, -as- «ai; -as- 

nilly irrigated land; 

b) training 25 Paglan extension agents per year at the Center 
in the use of new wheat production packages; 

c) constructing and equipping -a research and extension training 
facility by suicaer 1973; * 

d) constructing 10 office-curc-reside.nce units at the village 
level for use by trained extension aqents beginning in the sunder 1979, 
with 10 additional units built by the end of'the project; 

e) surveying the characteristics, practices, and constraints of 
Baghlan fanrers on irrigated as well as rcinfed lands and feeding the 
findings into the development of the apprcoriate irrigated v:heat p^ckaoes 
by March 197S, and into the desicn of a dryland wheat proqram for a 
Phase II by June 1981. 

f) establishing a system of crop reporting by J-iay 1979. 

g) launching an out-reach conpaign from the Baghland Center for 
the reco~ snded irrigated wheat packages by the 4th croo season 
(October 1931). • 

In support of the dryland research effort, as well as the Baghlan 
irrigated wheat program, the project will have to: 

a) organise the wheat research program at the rational Research 
Station in Kabul so that available irrigated varieties are released to 
Caglan in v..., a for the first growing season and thereafter, and now c»re 
drought insistent varieties for irrioated and dryland wh^-at, ?re develops' 
during Phase I. The latter will require importing of cen?. pi as.:-, from the 
international research network and adaptive research locally. Premising 
local stains exist which can be selected for further development. 

b) ensure that Afghan plant breeders and other researchers are 
trained to advance degree levels to support this and subsequent phases of 
the project; 

O carry forward winter wheat research trials at Jalalabad and 
Kabul and off-season winter trials at Baaiyan. This will give the project 
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eight grwing seasons of trials to work with during its four-year life 
and thus grve an accelerated inpetus to the developrent of. dryland "«heat 

a ■, V?*i} y l t0 ? a i' e the " 2y for a Phase ".the project plans to 
develop detailed social and cost/benefit analyses along with a detailed 
-design-for-a fol^ow-cn project-.- -These analyses ancr-plans will have to be 
,'oinpleted by September 1981. 

Details of how these elements will be combined to produc-the 
desired results are found in the iirpieraer.tr.tion plans in Section IV. 

,-t. -, - A ? a i or asst:! ^ tion underlying the Output to Purpose hyoothesis of 
the logical framework is that AFC, ADB, end ASC will cooperate' to assure 
the ready supply of production inputs and credit to Baa'^an farmers 
participating in the project. The Ministry of Aoricuiture" has already 
indicated its willingness to coordinate the inouts of ♦ , ~»s«» ac^ci-s 
to serve project needs. Operational assumptions mace for novinq from 
project inputs to outputs are: 

a) that farners will cooperate with the Baghlan Center. T^ere 
is no reason at this tire to doubt the validity of this assumption; and 

b) that all project inputs will be delivered es planned. 
C. Project Inputs 

1. Technical Services (Contract) (Pft) ($00^ 

352 2T95f" 

Six U.S. scientists/specialists will provide the technical Urvic=s ^cji 
for the Integrated Wheat Development project as felloes: 

Extension C o ordinator {48 to) 

This person is required to act as a renber of the Kh-^t D-----«ion- 
rcent Board: insure adeouate and tirely financial and iocis^ic '.<u-ort fc- 
Baghlan act.vities; cdvise architects in cVsionir.*; t.— Ii»gi"cal *--<,e*>x.hf 
Extension Center at {'.aghlan: select S'tes, with VL- ce-'o^nel -'">r cffic°- 
curr,- residences of extension 'field personrei in Baghla.V ?rovs"nr»'" 
participate in selecting participants; devise programs for i.-.pro» in<- the 
erfectiveness of extension subject natter specialists in 3agnlan; assist 
in selection of trainees for in-service training at 3aghlan; represent 
MAC and perform the planning, coordination, acininistative and support 
functions required for the project; and serve as principal liaison be twee: 
the project and AID/Kabul. 

Kesearch Coordinator (48 iot) 

T his person is needed to coordinate HOA Research Department 
efforts in obtaining, cataloguing, screening and testing wheat varieties 



frora international and internal sources; help design and iaplerent a 
national wheat breeding and production program for both irrigated and dryland 
whaat varieties; serve on the Wheat Developssnt Board; assists KQA in • 
liaising with CIMKYT, FAO and other worldwide research organizations 
involved in wheaTrisiarcfr activities; assist in the selection of 
research-oriented participants; coordinate and suDoort wheat research 
conducted at stations located in Kabul, Jalalabad',' Baaiyan and Baohlan; 

davise-and impleRant-a systen designed to produce two-seed crops per 

vear (at oalalabad ar.d Sarciyan) ar.d to provide technical guidance for 
U.S. researchers stationed at Saghlan. 

Research/Production Agrcnonist (48 nm) 

This person is required to coordinate research and field trials 
leading to an improved package of '..teat production oractices concentrat- 
ing on ii-n.;ated^v:he-:c initially: -tork closely with th.-j senior 
reraarov-r and ?!0A p-r-ior-n-ai in ■'.i.-.u'i in scricninq. testing and analyz- 
ing station trials or. cYylan: '.-!.c--.t and field trial results en irrioated 
.'..eat; a;sist Ccntc-s- ->aff in cc::Jt:cting in-orvice training for Loth 
researcr. a<-j extenoic.' person--;;! ; -s^pcrvisa off-staticr. testing of 
packages c;\ f arrears' fields; and ruide "far.-er-to-far.-er'' personnel , JvOA 
ana «.■■{ ::,-rsor.nel i.i :.:.-:- signing t.<:.-i inplcer.tir.g sead rv;Uiplication 
crogrens \r project ?-m. 

( ••::-;-; cul -jr. C-^v-iiQjror': c-r d !r.str,:;-jcn Soeci a-ist (43 m) 

.-,„ : i This P 2Tc r ' ' : V e ? d:! ': to ■ ,, - ar ' ;i "-; f '- ri c^ for in-service Vain- 

studci.t record ar.d ev':!t:atior. cy^tc-m fcr the Cer.ter a'-.d assist in the 
selection of perse.-,.-:,:-'' to ba trained: a-sir.t other Ccr-'-or staff in 
conducting the intensive 4-5 ---"-J: practical field i.-crfc ^iiore trai.-.css 
are roscons-.o'e ror "lintinj. ^rcv.'inc, an-j harvesting a cro-3 of -..heat; 
help ';c-vis= ar.d eojia all cU-s::^- ar.c to*, chine laboratories ar.d 

irjstrtJC'L.OT: t equipr.c-at. 

In!; p--jr-.cn -.-ill hav? ^ Either r.w*. relev<r:t to various oroject 
2c;iv:t-,'s. o«.p-i."...!ly in tho -c-iai, cr::.-e-?c arc oK-i^l ar-3~>; v.-ork 
c.osoly -.Mi..-, the o.c—'.icn ^ : v : .- ; in E'.a •:■■.;. v. in irz'^r.r.r. crop reporting 
runctio-.s :-:-:i rel iaM "lity ; v.c-; -.itrtai; : ;.v?arch -r.d e>.':or.sion personnel 
<it the Corner in an o. fort to identify obs^cles that ho:d back farirers' 
adoption of new ideas cr.d practices; and ccnJjct surveys in the area of 
narketing, prices, transportation, storage, etc. 
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Extension Agronomist (24 be) - • 

If needed on the basis of project evaluation, this position 
would be added to project in January 1530. This person would: work 
closely with the Extension Coordinator *nd with KOA extension personnel; 
help icplement an outreach program fron the Center; concentrate on" 
-conducting. jrerif ication-triais-witial Vy-and-then-iielp- design-and-ic}^ em- 
inent a province-wide wheat production campaign; serve as a inouiber of the 
instructional team at the Center,- concentrating on extension teaching 
methods; assist i-iOA personnel in the selection of extension field staff 
who will undergo specialized training at the Center; and assist in the 
training of tiicse fanners selected to produce in-iproved seed. 

With the exception of the Research Coordinator who ivi 1 1 be 
stationed in Kabul, all U.S. technical personnel will be assigned to 
Baghlan. 

Sunrary of U.S. Technical Personnel requirements: 



Extension Coordinator 
Research. Coordinator 
Research/Production Agronomist 
Curriculum Development & Instruction 
Specialist 
Economist/Anthropologist 
Extension Agronomist (if needed) 



48 
24 
264 



In addition 64 person-iron ths of consultant service 
provided at a cost of $456,000 in the fields listed below: 

FIELD YE/..-1 



Weed Scientist 
Plant Pathologist 
Entomologist 
Plant Breeder 
Statistician 
Consult ive Water Use 
• Physiologist ) 
(l Agricultural Engineer) 
Rural Sociologist 
Hheat Marketing 
Project Evaluators (2) 
Intermediate Technology 
To Be Determined 



Finally, a local hire secretary 
cobt of $16,000. 



2, ',, 
2, 4 
1, '<, 



1, 2, 3 

1, 2, 4 

2, 3 

1, 2, 3 



6 
6 

5 
4 

!2 
64 



is included for 24 person oonths at a 
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2- Participant Training (Contract) pm . $000 * 

50? ^60T 

PHn-< ™h c,v h ?4 e I ?I 1 4 . pro Y id ?J°"? tena training in the U.S. for three 
nSn5 Sif?- candidates in the fields of soil science, plant pathology 
plant physiolugy, plant breeding, entoirology, rural sociology These 

PHD s and three MS are available in order to get a headstart on Phase II, 
if. Progress in Phase I justifies sending more participants. Aporoprfate 
fields will be determined at that time. These long-term participants 
represent 444 person-montr.s of training. The project also orovides for t-r. 
rn-Svr"!"? P ar ^ cl ? an ts to attend specialized wheat production courses at 
CttSWT and in the U.S. (60 person-oaths'). 

3. Eq uipment and Supplies ($qqq) 

All commodities will be purchased under the contract The 
project commodities required total $311,000. Major cost comoorents are 
tour tractors, two threshers and two reolacenent vehicles. The balance *« 
tor various other equipment needed to supply the Research Center being con 
s true ted in Baghian. There will be grant-in-aid of four vehicles with 
spare parts to supplement the commodity costs. There follows a detailed 
list and cost breakaown of project commodity requ ire-rents. 

Extension Equipment ?.'eeds 

Ttoo 16mm movie projectors $2 600 

Four overhead projectors (220V) 1 '500 

Four slide projectors (220V) 'eoo 

Two cameras (35rai) 400 

Four projection screens 400 

Six easels 459 

Two speaker/amplifier systems 500 

Six bull horns 3£q 

One repror.er (slide duplicating machine) 250 

Miscellaneous visu-il instructional 500 

materials 

Twenty- "v: cassette tape records 2,500 

One hundred cassette tapes (£C-r.ir.ute size) 600 

Twenty-five steel measuring tapes (50 meters) 250 

Twenty-five scales (50 kilograms) 400 

Books, periodicals, teaching supplies 10,000 

Teaching lab equipment, furniture, office 10,00 

equipment, etc. 

Packing, Freight $ Insurance 
SUBTOTAL 
Inflation 52 
Residual 
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2 - Participant Training ffa^t) pj. _^ J 

554" -tasr 

PHD's and s^cJnSStrS^^S"^ 1 ?!" 9 ? n the U ' S - ^ th ^ 



if progress In Ptas" I iusti*i~ ZSST t0 SSt a . teadstart °« ?*»** II, 
fleldsrtll be StortnS S JEt «£ S ST p ? rt ' C ! pantS ' Appropriate 
represent 444 personW.-s of tUlT^n ^f 6 ^-term participants 
short-term participant to a ?**S « ?'i - Th ! P r oject a1so Prides for te 
CIKMYT and iTtneTs'!^ £^-2^!** **** Pr0dUCti ° n C ° UrS6S at 

3 - Equipment and Supplies (SQQQ) 

Project con^Jtie^iredloL^S^ro^ ^f th \™^- ™* 
four tractors, two thrSsiirt andlwo ^ce^^ehJcles^Th^K?/^ • 
for vanous other equicr-nt needed to *i.«nWh« d t V ' he fc ? lance "'* 

structed in Bachlan Ther- «fi? h* ™ T-' u "! R ; searc » Center being cor. 
spare parts t^e^h^lL^^^^J ^^^ ?* . 
list and cost breakdown of project co~oo1tJ requSnenS * det3,leG 

Extension Eouipr/ent N eeds 

Two 16mm movie projectors <■? ffin 

Four overhead projectors (220V) ,'con 

Four slide projectors (220V) 'onn 

Two cameras (35rrrn) W0 

Four projection screens 

Six easels 

Two speaker/amplifier systems 

Six bull horns 

One reprcner (slide duplicating rachine' 

Miscellaneous visual instructional 

materials 
Twenty- vc cassette tape records 2 500 

iL»™ ^J d :lt e } te tapes (fC-minute size) 600 



400 
400 
450 
500 
360 
250 
500 



t . r : --....^ «.t. K ii vs-vihiiiulc size) 

Twen.y-five steel measuring tapes (50 neters) 250 

Twenty-five scales (50 kilocra-s) ' 400 

Books, periodicals, teaching sullies i 000 

Teaching lab equipment, furniture, office lo'ooo 

equipment, etc. — iu.uuj 

Packing, Freight & Insurance 
T „ SUBTOTAL 

Inflation 5% 
Residual 
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Research Equipment Needs 



Item Ku 

Vehicles 

Tractors 

Tractors 

Garden Tractors 

Garden Tractois 

Hege or Vogel Plot Threster 

Stationary Plot Tluresters 

Plow, Mold Board, reversible 

Balance Beam 

Thoth Harrow 

Tripod 2 

Scales 2 

Tapes 2 

Plot Seeder (cyjord) 

Cameras 

Fertilizer Spreads (Barber) 

Moisture Testers 

Seed Cleaner 

Miscellaneous Supplies hand 

staplers, bags, tags, envelopes 



Replacement 


? 


18,000 


Baghlon 


$ 


30,000 


Kabul 


$ 


30,000 


Baghlon 


$ 


5,000 


Kabul 


$ 


5,000 


Baghlon 


$ 


30,000 


Kabul 


$ 30,000 


Baghlon 


$ 


6,000 


Kabul 


$ 


6,000 




$ 


4,500 




$ 


2,000 




s 


500 




$ 


480 




$ 


250 


n 


$ 


240 




? 


10,000 


rjti 


$ 


400 




$ 


2,000 


Kabu 1 


$ 


4 , S00 


Baghlon 


$ 


4,800 




$ 


3,000 




$ 


12,500 


Sub Total 


$205,470 



Packing, Freight and Insurance on minor items 

ac 50% $20,500 



Contingency 1054 



S 22 5,970 
22,597 



Inflation 5% 



$ 248,567 
12.433 



O T A L $ 261.000 



Includes packings, freight and insurance. 
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4. Construction Costs ($000) 

The project will be responsible for the construction of a 
regional research extension center in Saghlan and the construction of ten 
houses cum of ices to be used by the extension agents: BOA is currently 
constructing houses cum offices for extension agengts in Baohlan. T^e 
-cost-of a completed unit has- beenraveragincr SSvCOOr— TR1s~ffgure is" used" " 
for the project's budgeted cost. - It is estimated that the construction of 
the regional extension center in Baghlan will be ccn-pleted within 1 3/4 
years. A detailed design will be done by a local ASE finn. The sane 
firm will supervise construction. A preliminary cost estimate follows: 



Prelimin ary Cost Estimate wA.- 
Regionai Re search Extension C^nt-^r, Bagfalor- 
USAID 

1. Two cl-ssrooms 30x25 feet each = 1500 so ft 
@ S5/sq.fc. «i-*t. 

2. Two teaching laboratories 30x40 feet each - 
= 2400 sq.ft. @ $8/sq.ft. 

3. Library - shelves and reading area 30x50 
feet = 1500 sq.ft. @ $5/sq.ft. 

4. Six offices 30x20 feet- each - 3600 so ft 
@ 55/sq.ft. 




? 7,50 
19,20 
7,5P__ 

18,00 

5. Two seed storage rooms 20y?0 feet each 

= 1200 sq.ft. @ $4/sq.ft. - 4tB0 

6. Three machine/teaching/storage area 

30x80 feet each = 7200 sq.ft. @ $4/sq.ft. 28. 8C 

7. Fuel and lubricant storage, wash rack 
and out side repair area 40x75 feet 

= 3000 sq.ft. @ $2/sq.£t. 



8. Dormitory with dining hall & kitchen 
accomodation tor 50 students = 10,000 -=a ft 

@> $8/sq.ft. " "" ' ■ 

9. Two research laboratories 30x30 feet oach 
= 1800 sq.ft. <|> $8/sq.ft. 

10. Apartment block for Afghan Staff 1000 sq. ft 

per family unit and 600 sq.ft. for sir.cfe, 

10 family and 4 single units = 12.400 sc ft 
at $ll/sq.ft. 



6,0C 

80, 0C 
14, 4C 

136.4,. 



Sub Total S322.6". 
11- Architect and Construction. Supervision 10% 32. 2€ 



Sub Total $354, Se 

Contingency factor 10% 35 , £ 

Inflation factor 5% for 2 years funding ?3 |o'o€ * 

1_ | 

TOTAL COST S410,OG j . 

Mote: square foot cost developed by DSAID/A Engineers does not in- K 
cl^c Si ..edevelcp^t, plying or electricity. & J| 

'r... . " LSI" ' *-*1'JL-&a 



5 - Fanrer-to-Fanser Program (non. project-funded input) 

Two American fanaers with extensive wheat farming exoerience 
are to be assigned to the Baghlan Center in the first phasl unSPthf 
fanner-co-.anrerprogr5.Ti. This is a new prcqrair, so it will be a trial. 
These farmers w!ll work in two general areas'. At the Cercer thev will 

_ feeJp_deyclop_tRe_cul±ural -practices. Ja -the-var-icus-r-eeoijwssded-paefcsqes, 

Their practical skills, cranon sense and experience will be extremely 
valuable. O.f the Center they wiU -work with extension workers and Afghan 
fa rT? r f. in * ne induct of cluster trials, farm demonstrations and the 
multiplication 01 improved seed. 

6 - Mini stry of Aqri cul ture ' Personnel I nputs 

The KOA has a full co-plement of extension and research staff 
in position. The question of assigning Afghan counterparts has been dis- 
cussed in detail with the President of Extension and Research. Qualifiec 
and cotnpetent persons will be assigned to support all Proiect related 
activities. 

Four Afghans, including the President of Research, th=> 
Director General of Crop Inprover^nt, the head of the Cereals Section 
and Agronomy, as well as individual researchers (plant breeders, produc- 
tion agronomists, farm managers, etc.) and the Director of Research 
(Baghlan) will work closely with the U.S. research coordinatof. 

t D v., i The President of Extension, the Director General of Aqricultur 
(Baghlan), the Director of Extension and unit suoervisors (Baghlan), and 
the Director of the Baghlan Center will work closely with the U.S. 
extension coordinator. 

All Afghan research and extension staff rren-bers locatea at 
the Baghlan Center as well as extension aaents as they conduct the clust<^ 
and verification trials on farcers' fields will be associated with the U * 
production agronomist. 

At least two Afghans will counterpart the econorcist/anthro- 
Pologist in establishing procedures for collecting data. This tear, will 
be responsible for designing crop reportinq procedures and tabulating and 
reporting this data. 

Two or three r'ghans will be working with the U.S. curriculuir: 
developtsent and instruction specialist in developing and conducting the 
in-service train. ng programs at the Center. 

When the project is fully underway, as many as 15 Afghans 
will be working directly with their U.S. colleagues in various research 
and extension activities. Fortunately, raost of these rersons are alread-. 
in position. 



.^ 
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SUMMARY INPDT 
TABLE 



Technical Services (352 pm) $2,993,090 

Participant Training (504. pea) *60s!oOO 

"Equipment and Sbopfies" " 311*000 

Research Equipment ($251,000) 

Extension Equipment ($50, 000) 
Construction Costs 464 0QO 

Baghlan Research Center (S410, 000) 

10 Houses cum offices ($54,003; 

Total A ID \i^ nan 



Research Center Site Development 
10 Houses cum OfQces 

Equipment nov/ on site OT(WU 

Local Expenses (Trust Fund) ' isi,O0O 

Kabul Research Center 579' 000 

Baghlan Research Center g2 700 

Baghlan Extention Budget j02 2 00 

Salaries of Participants 43 10 

Participant Airfare jg 200 

Vehicle Support Costs 469GG 

Land Cost 20 Houses 20 500 

Land Cost Research Station 15 000 

To tal (.; Q A $1,491 .600 

$5,3G9,GOO 



indT ot a 1 



20,000 
54,000 
50, 000 



Exchange rate Afs. 44.75 = $1.00 



T-ff.-r^jiSsSffifafssffiissssgi 



III. PROJECT ANALYSIS 

A. Technical Analysi s 

i. Introduction ' 

»«w.4 n -» -- Hh ? at production in Afghanistan is highly dependent upon 
S^lTi " In ^^^ suff ^ier,t .-ain and snowfall ,£SSVSS°" 
good and total production is high. Unfortunately, droeaht and «4r- 
droucht cond.cians are frequent, and at least cr.cp eve™ thr™ o^ four 
JlSj^^ V r ^ ,e to *** its subsistence needs Production 
Int^Stod tnJlt Z 'T q rU ?' toaever * ire enable to stabilization. 
Integrated wneat development programs in- other countries, e.g , on the 

helices "^"JV^^Y?.?^ . that . W^PHate prodactSn 
can ( 

and I 
has i 
Afgh; 

H!r'hn^"-'" J "-—=.«« i .y..i.;i.diit.iy; Tor exa-pie, total wheat pro- 
duction in uic re.ativeiy cry current year (1976-77) would have been 
ouch lower if not ror KYV production. The potential of KYV --o-<ever is 
sti 1 relatively unexploited in Afghanistan. Lc*-vieldim vinous 
ZlelntV- -^ ?"*ir.ue to occupy perhaps 70 percent the'irr gated 
land devotee co winter wneat, a portion of the irrigated lar.c w'-t 
spring wheat, zr.d all of the land planted to dryland --heat. Given the 
current rate of population increase and the GOVs tvnn goal -.7 re"c' in 9 
sel. -sufficiency m£ increasing the production of hicher va:,e croos 
(which can only expand significantly if less irri=-ted land is tinted 
iie?a e tWe. lnCreaSed H ™ ?r0duCtio " c " *>* irrigated and drylands is 

h , iro ..,_ , k Severa] of the r.ajor constraints to increased HYY orocuotio: 
nave already beer, acoressed by the GO.-.. First tr<> A'cha- =■-»■* n* 7 -r 
Company has expanded its r,.~ber of retail outlets ard'has^rVroved its 
distribution system remarkably. Second, the ^ric.;]-j-al ^oi— or* 
Bank has increased the r.^ter of its field office in the p^ : "eVve^ 
and appears to rave adequate capital for loans, -jch of ;r e>rr*rUa : "or 
snail ranaers. Third, past efforts in v-eat .reduction ; >S " v« - 
successrul. have laid the basic gro^dv.orfc fre^/r.-h v^ian' e- ) *' 
necessary for rcjor increases in wheat Deduction (see following s^cMon 
on pas. U.S experience). Fourth, the Kabul Research Station has HYY for 
irrigated sheat available for release and more drought-resistant HiY -e^ 
is readily available through the GDA's oartiopation in the international" 
^^^^-WMhJNb and the .In ternational Winter and Sorina 




*'~BWi 



While these incipient GOA efforts are er»-ou-aaino * n .«*~„ * 
of problera areas still exist. First, the-e K &n i iIS'J ^^ . 
varieties actually released to fanSs A DresS L ~* ° f T'^ tt 

SI^h S? « - te ? e ' ln S0Tre areas BOre than 85 P^cent of 3~ wh-at 
las b»e„ ~rfr^»H ^"S'"? = — " th3t virtua »* ™ "search or testing 

U to the facers. " 3 eXtePS,0n SSrV1Ce *° uld * ^™*ntal in getting 

nrv ^.^- Given ."^ ese ^J" 01 " sxisting problems constraint futur- wheat 
incre<._,ing mv u^e and proejczsviiy on both seai-ir'-^afd Ian* and 
drylana through adapted research and regional exter.sion car-^ shouH 
have a significant impact in the wheat-oroducinq sect r\ in'cSra? 
«?; c H 9 f ,CuUa ^ 1 ex ? er1a ^e ^ research and extension appears" v-11 
suited for application in the Afghanistan case. = ; fore S-T ro w th the 
actual tecnnica, reasibilityofs.cn efforts, ho,e*er, it\\u'b* usefj? 
tirst to review past U.S." experience in Afchanistan's agricultural sector. 
2- Prior U.S. Involvement . 

There is a long history of U.S. assistance to Afghani <-^n in 
agricultural extension and research, the bulk < *'""' 

the National Agricultur 
agree: 



^ional Agricultural ''■3l■ni^.p-an^ P«-~.;o^-f [•■■■•\\ -t -'• 1 "' ■ '7 

. v --'«- u ' c ^ «-<• - I'-L-en-. ^ru_ect '.. .••.!!. ;he nrst project 



te>Tiinatod !9 years 



er on 



June 30, 1973. in design, t=,e project attesptea to cover nearly *b~ 
of agnclture. The first project agreement gave the ^rpose as b*ing th 3 
SlSK^V 1 '? K !'? istr i' ° f A 9ric,Uure "as an instant for"ag?i- 
thL Z'i'-- ! "•' Le ^ ,r '3' de-cnstratior. and training for the benefit of 
p ^ , L ^ t0rS ' " ortl culturists and livestock producers of Afghanistan u 
By mid-!9o9, project activities included: (!) oraar.izational Ind 
operationa aid to the technical divisions ofW.inis^ of SJiculture. 
(2) agricultural research (including livestock and soils) and varietal 
..csting, (j) plant protection, particularly insect control , (4) agriculture 



extension and demonstration, (5) seed increase and plant propaqation * 
(6) ^proved agricultural practices and farm mechanics, an7(n foSstrv 
particular.y afforestation. The agreement in 1959 noted that in Ilf^' 
E^™^^ 3 Fl**** ^° ncerT5 " as in-ser>/ice trainir.r o flf„ ^rv 
E" e ]-' an4 *™* P^ect v^rfc has concentrated in the S and 
Helmand Ya.ley areas, r ; ore eaphasis was to be placed on increasing the 

program for tr.e entire country. It «as also noted fn^t *~o other TCA -jJ- " 
tteSZ" ***"**}<»* Agricultural School in fetal fetsgSs Id YJa' 
the FacuUy ot ngricuiture, Kabul University ( 05-66-028) -: °»onu4 >nr^ f ' 
this project and contributed to the country's a gricultura l dIve?op5nt ! 

vear'c , n ~,-i iH * 9S5, . t 5 ere P 2S a shift in the P^J^t's emphasis. That 
%£4 ! agreement for the continuation of HAD called for i-tensifi^ 

assistance to the Government's accelerated rf-.eat production oroovl it 
project s prise target was to rake Afohanis*an self-sufi-'-nt in •>--' 
ano in other food and feed crops and animal orocucts A second '&*■* ^ 
equally important target was to increase fanners' nccrres! Seir iWi — 
for production, and their purchasing Dower. A third was fo pro-u- and 
export agricultural products in order to earn foreis* ex^a4 fc^-Je 
anHnSS! ° f fannSr5 ' pr ° du * Ctic:1 SU PP"'«* ***' *> r incWIsed production 

. . . .. t Extension. While the Kelmar.d Arghandab Authority (l-AVA) 
had instituted an extension department in 1954, it ,:as not until 1555 
that such an organization was f erred withir '-e n-"nis*>-" " --^1 "f" 
' IVl??' * t0 the ''^^try's agricultural extension work'becaTin April 
of the,, year wnen one advisor was stationed in Kabul '.-cvi- : e 3v 
lfsS e ?n°^ h r- S ^ - /e %> n th * '"-■cleus of an extension' service «s estab- 
lished in ^he r.imstry of Agriculture. The i<»50 aar».---,-.r r.cr^ t=,at 
work to date had consisted chiefly of der^straticn/iri^i'vina'rV^r s-- 
pest cc.crol, use of fertilizers, and a program of vn-s—.-ce'trani-"^ 
and chai since the extension service was r;e-. 



concent r. 



on training and a few improve: practices/"" ' ^ * 
Sy 1959. the cajor prchlar.-, appeared to be: 

- the lack of an organizational plan suiiaMe for t ; ^ 
country's need; 

- the shortage of trained staff"; 

- the tendency for agents to live in larger towns/cities wh«- 
housing was available, and the lack of transportation; and 

- the absence of an effective information division. 
These problems still obtain today. 



I. 



dl 
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Research. Organized agricultural research work was started 
in Afghanistan m 1954 under the aeais of the University of Kyoaing 
contract for' Research. On April 21, 1953 the Agricultural Research fioency 
was established in the Ministry of Agriculture and all agricultural "* 
research -..-ork including that on crops, livestock and agricultural engineer- 
ing was placed under i'r.<= new agency. 

The research aims of the ><AD project aopear to have been 
unrealistically ambitions. Not only did it attsaot to determine fertilizer 
and irrigation requirements for different crops in different reoions and or. 
durerent soi'iS, bit the project v.-orked to develop a Kational Agricultural 
Research Center near Kabul and to establish four reoional, branch research 
stations v.-hich twuld serve as multi -purpose dv.ricnVtv.rcl centers for 
research, seed production, and technical back s topping facilities for the 
provincial extension program. f» addition, ^ch effort vzs exoer.d'd in 
strengthen!,'.; the organization and administration of the i.an Agricultural 
Research Agency which- v;as established within the f'.0A . 

Assessment. It is obvious frer. the above discussion that the 
bulk of past U.S. assistance efforts in agriculture was concentrated or. 
building ar.d strengthening national institutions and upper-level infra- 
structure, i.'hile the basic, ulti-ie-te objectively have been to provide 
the farrier, through research and extension, with the very best technologies 
knowledge and inputs available, the impact c: this develcc-enr. assistance 
on the average Afghan fanr.er has teen r.ir.inal. Focusing on national 
institution building and infrastructure nas reant that the- irajoritv of 
fanners have been largely ignored. Consequent:/ the linkages between the 
traditional fanrrer art these higher-level institutions are' cniy oooriy 
developed, and in sone cases non-existent, for example, although the 
national Agricultural Research Ce.iter has thousands of r!YV olasr-s in its 
possession, few of- these have been tested tr. J ;r field conditions, let alone 
distributed to fanners in significant quantities. Fcrtherrore, little 
attention has been paid to dryland '.<'r.edi upon -..hich so -zr.v farmers cr-oend. 
Similarly, even if tested and proves tcchr.ol:--/ v.:re ready fcr disscninatk 
it is quess.iop.able if the existing extension systen could' serve as an 
efficient vehicle for the distribution. 

it is with these lessons in r;ird th.;t this follow-on wheat 

national in. ti tyticnai ie/el. The project fc • •■••> esser.t ial iy a cautious, 
experimental approach in order to ieam the field dynamics of the -."htct 
production system before launching an expanded regional product! oit/ incense 
oriented project for dryland wheat in northern Afghanistan. Accordingly, 
Phase I plans to use one province as its testing ground. Baghlan was "a 
natural choice. 




Parv.i»n Province 
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3. Selection of Ba?hlan as Project Area i 

A number of factors influenced the selection of Baghlan 
Province as the Project Area. First of ?11, Baghlan has a full range 
of agricultural cropping patterns and cultivation practices; cost 
importantly in this regard, there are laroe ntsnbers cf farmers on irri- 
gated land, semi -irrigated Urvd, and rainfed land. Also, there are 
numbers of alternative crops (e.g., suae- 5>sets, cotton and rice) and 
market- outlets av;n-ible fc-r those -farrers wto are -able to- substitute cask- 
crops ror wheal, as their productivity of the latter increases. Secondly, 
a najonty or Saltan wheat farmers have already accepted HYV, and thus 
the project can ~.cve rapidly inco adaptive- research end regional extension 
without first havin-j to overcome a n'jrber. of social/c-jl rural Worriers that 
might otherwise exist to techno logical charge. An indication here is that 
in its early stages the project v.<ill bo dealing witn' relatively crcrressivr- 
farmers whose v:ii jincr.ass to accept end <:?.ozri~et\z with furthc-r techno- 
logical changes i.ili be valuable to the p.-'eject. 

A third reason for select;^ Saghlar. is that it car serve 
as a center for a la;->e par: of nor;!'.;-™ Afohanis ;:;.:: (:-.unduz. 7=;-h»r, 
Sa-r-angan, and r.ai:;h Province:). Additior.ii ly, rrost of Afghani sign's 
dryland wheat is crc.n in the eight northern' orovir.ces. Aror.g the feature.- - 
which .~ake Bar.hia- suitable as a center are: (!) fr.? existence of a 
research station •.:ith sufficient acr-aa;a, crylano as -..ell as irrigated, c- : 
irrigation supoiy. ac'acuate staff arc e^-j!-.-"-;-nt, different soil tvaes, ard 
good location; (?) the presence of a;-or.::sl service nancies such as tr.a 
.Arghar. Fertilizer Ccxzzny r tie Acricui tu--;I Develcs.---r.t Bank, ir-A a 
soon-to-be developed seed far.-; by the .'.fch.-.r. See--s Cor-oany; a: 1 - (?) the 
central location cf f-zchlar; in c<;e r.ori : .-;r~ racier a -.'J the existence of 
adequate cc^nunicaticr. resources iir.!:ing 3a^hlan v.iti; the rest of this 
region. 

A. ArricMlt-jral Pro J .;ction in :;-~r.l £ n Prr-i-ir.ee 



Th«re/2??ro.\-:--Jtely 30/ 



O.EG ,".: ner i;eci.-.:-e), tr.oin.i less t'r.an 
cultivation in any one "-.or. 



It is estimated that r.ore than 16,C"0 irrigated .-.heat farmers 
(75 percent) arz „sing i'.VV. K exioak , a Mexican cv.arf HYY introduced over 
a decade ago, is the prominent improved variety, though there are at lease 
six others in use (e.g., 2a!;tar, Bazostaya, Kavkas). It is doubtful that 
cere than 20 percent of the HYY users are obtaining yields of Tnore than 






or for other reasons havebeS ^S££ y - ?PP 1?catlon s of inputs, 
per hectareJ There are *rt2Tlv S^fS/ 1 ?* ? ?" ly *' 5 to 2 "-° w 
currently in use in the province^ * ** wnetf « of dryland wheat 

cash crops^r^fi^of T^iS^S ''Jf 1 ™ ^^prodccesa nurr^er oF ~ 
are about 36,000 hec. ^3 undS rJ-'TTnS .'""JS***. 1 "*- There 
about 5.GC0 hectares .n^er sS.r S. *? r,ectare ? ir5 co -on, and 
rice and cctton ha" bee' aS 3 m a «ST I?/ 16 '* 3 ^ h f Ctare fcr 
sugar beets have aver^d S s of So? 1 'n l V?.£ ct ' Ve I y - ; * 11e 
Other cash crops include coT,^ a^^oifi^eSSaSS!"- 

wheat, others a^rt'ofa* S. o^^f^T^ ^ al '' ^ th 

which crop h* *i?TMa r 1 ? f a ?»'?"J n ?" ,ence a fire = r ''- -tecision .warding 

inputs and narkets th- l^nn-h n - tl» n - =r s acce?s t0 

his fields, and the av»i ^hiiJ^V- 9™:-^ season, the elevation of 
operates und" .any Ihes ^co"* K^ ?."! ^^ ^ f2raiR 5 
. and cash-cropping li fee each £er 1<X -,X '■" ^' iy ' ^.P^uci^ 
professional aoricui tL-alists -n -".ow R^- ^ ^ G t,:G C0nst " 21ri *s. 
for increased production n th» t?Xtl t ■ ia ^°f te th ^ the potential 

-?^rpro^sr^: c ^;?-;-^Cofjsrv^STro&, 

Practices. PO-tnual yie.d increases ivot, inproved cultural 
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TABLE]. Potential Irrigated Wheat Yields 

with Fertilizer and Seed Inputs Varied* 



DA? (kg/Ha) Urea (kg/Ha) 



Improved Seed 
with Fertilizer 

Improved Seed with 
One Fertilizer 

Improved Seed with 
no Fertilizer 

Unimproved Seed 
with One Fertilizer 



-105 
105 



Seeding Rate 
(kg/Ha) 

--140 .... 

140 



Yield 
(tor/"k 



5. Unimproved Seed with 
no Fertilizer 



* GCA, third Five Year Flan (1351) 



' h- ft- -,. 4. lhG P ^" 11 ^ yield increase for drvlar.d wh-ct i<^ much no-- 
difficult to predict. .Any increase will be several ■« IL f? u ~ 

because the research on dryland wheat is in i- S infancy ^v- i nnr 

Ja'^bl!^ • ^^f h " e bee " ^ tified ?» ^ SuWv ~bu 'se acti. 
adaptable .o tr.e Baghlan area have net been tested. Rese»A on fertil - 
o, aryland ,heat varieties so far identified she, littfe %^rZ^ 

In tine, earlier •■natri'-inq '--"eft "pr^-riec ,..=n 'c -«,- ,-,-; 
both dryland a,:d irrigated areas. Cn I gaJed r~ "hi ilf enab e" ■ 
vtio^z crop to Le harvested earlier so othe? crops can be h'lll* ear 14" ^ 

Stion * ' " 5a niedGd t& OVerC0 " e tne " 5hort " s " s ^ of ° <£'*■ 



5 - HyX^ rodiiction 

vTeldi S nl Mvv" rOSt ° f : uhese farners are HYV oser s. obtaining hioher 
than HyJ n'Vrf ™ f V" 1 "? °- the „ s f !8 land tat significantly smalle? yields 
in*™ 5 fuliy-irrigated land. Phase Ts prinary objective is to 

i"Such"aS^ivi 10n (a "V hU ! inCtWs) ° f , * eat 0n tKis seSi-tJrfgatSd land 
through adaptive research and regional extension. Major efforts will con- 

S S; o ^ P^ 50 * ^".^teapt to increase the cultivation of these 
newer, better adapted, varieties asong both current HYV-users and faraers 



growing native varieties. In order to assess the feasibility of such'-* 
eiTorts, it will be necessary to examine in greater detail t'ie nature 
of HYV production (and non-prcduction) among ail wheat farmers in 
Baghlan. A useful way of doing this is to sketch a brW profile of thr°e 
types of farcers: the- non-HYV-user, the sub-ootimal HYV-uier, ar.d th* 
optimal HYY-user. This will lay bare the technical constraints facing 
the target group «r. increasing its wheat production and vill thus verify 
--the em^acy and techriical-feasiijiitty of -project- efforts. 

The r;0:,'-HYV User. " * 

One of the major reasons for not usinc ',\\\r is the lack of 
sufficient irrigation water. HYV currently available reouires atout two 
times as ouch water per season as the native varieties; the latt---r can 
often g^i by on two or three irrigations, while HYV rec-^es at least fey- 
and in greater vol ores. The reason for increased -■*■ •••ouire-'-n' is 
that HYV growth is sparked by heavy applications < cal fc-»- J ili*er 

which can only be dissolved for plant' use by nrov-oi: ar^e vcUr.es of 
water to the field. In a number' of areas of bsghiar,, •.-.ater'in such" 
quantities is not available, and a particularly cry sprino can endorser 
even the local wheat varieties; the additional water requirement of 
HYV are often no re than these irrigation systems car. provide. Cne thus 
finds little if any HYV production ir. BcrV.e, Barka, Khcsto Frir.^, and 
parts of Dahar.e Ghori. 

A second major reason for not L-n^erzakirrg HYV is its hichet 
costs of production. The rnajo>- expense is fertilizer. The recr-- ended 
dosage of tv.-o bags of DAP and i^ b=gs of Urea oer hectare is often 
financially prohibitive for the- snail, poor fanner. Althouoh f-.r.r.ars cz: 
borrow money to purchase fertilizer frc-r. the Aaricult-j-tl Develor -nt 
Bank, the farmer, irust pledge his land as collateral ar.d rust borrow 
collectively in groups of ^ or 5 other farmers. Many fir.d the U.c-aucraf 
regulations and paperwork complicated and tir.:e-cons:rrir!r-; other? 2re 
simply afraid to bcr.-ow fror. the govarrc.er.t. Local rcn-A- lenders are a/ 
able, but their rales are tv.-o to three tiros hicher t'.ar. the *."vc: r~ j nt '■ 
Other costs associated v.-ith HYV oroductioi relate "in VC applic^licV of 
insecticides cr herbicides a no additional labor costs for weedi.-.", 
threshing, and transportation. Even though a farmer can easily reco-jo h. 
out-of-?c-c}-.et additional cosi- of prediction, a poor farmer witha.-t the 
initial cash reserves cr access to credit is unable to •j.-.derta:-- -iVV pro- 
duction. Sharecroppers, of course, have little incentive to in.'":-, in 
HYV, since they take all the risk (and sometimes pay all the expenses) 
but must share the prof- i with the landlord. 

A third major consideration which has kept irany farmers 
from cultivating HYV is the larger labor insut involved. First, an HYV 
field requires twice as many plowiros as a field under loca: wheat (whio 
also means that the farmer has to obtain plow-oxen for twice as long). 
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laborers. Snail ^ ,- 3 "d f~-iw :.}>?": \ s '-mly or by Mring 

not be able 5 jU -i-I a?? ti- '-^-'^ " "' °*1 ?f iw> adu1t ra1 " .-ay 
to hire cut side ir-:-." orW"> -i-™ ^V'" S - , ^'^ y ;: ~ ve "eithsr the ess 

Th 
practices v;hich i 



irh h h-; 2 « e 3lS0 *■ nu:sb : r ° f CJit ' jr al]y-re]ated bali-fs and 
wVT\Wi X^?™*?*? ^ d SC °^^ d some facers fro:, ratine 
u.^ ,--f x." ' " T'.' '".' ■" ;,J •n...' , ;c:iceo to i'-c area '? •,v n rs --"o J---- c^~--~ 

-,n'V. -;:-;;. .;«; ,- r „ ■-.:. rr ". .«* 

is undcrstarKJable."'''* 1 " *'"' "'"" ' n ' jl ^' :XUi hhejr - <*"r ciscouragenan:: 

wheat f t -r-- s K^> c "]tural constraint to KYV crc-inc is found asona 
ind, sen0 -js wheat s~d is sown" if. ^ fa"; ^^f::-r: y " y!- ^ „:f ..., 

after the- snow ,Vv« Hw "i f^ --,r-'- r " It . ,M i '" : "=. s ?" n 9- 
the itet leafs *-;„ t<T ^ as ^ er ';'J, e I.^j .^ 1^ c ^:;^^ rs f; 



fan;:;: 



- [ZO-hs co.i titers »o,-j-js''lb;v 



Ihan 



tn.js, ,or HVV is about equal to the native varieties. 






The Sub-Optimal HYV Farmer .1 

As mentioned earlier, a full 75 percent cf the- HYV users 
(some 12,000 fanners) are sub-optiaal producers, with yields averaging onl- 
about 1.5 KT per hectare. Some of their poor yields are a result of poor * 
quality seed and poor HYV cultivation procedures, but the major reason is 
a deficiency, of inputs, ..jiar.ticulacly._fertili2er- and rate. 

One of the major cultural practice^ related to reduced 
yields is the depth at which the FlYV seed is planted. It was stated above 
that the co leoptile cf the HYV seed was much starter tr?r, that of the 
indigenous variety. Consequently, when HYV seed is sjsr on a plowed 
field it :nust be plowed under at shorter' depth than the indic-enous seed. 
Yet, many KYV farmers consistently plow under their HYV seeds at the sanie 
depth as their native varieties. As a result, the seed either does not 
germinate, or its growth is retarded, resulting in decreased yields. 

Another reason for lev/ yields is the late planting date 
used by many HYV users. For best results, HYV shjuid r, c . planted in r.-.id- 
to late October. Yet iriany farmers plant their HYV as late as mid-riove^tei 
just like their local wheat varieties, fart, cf the reason for this late 
planting relates to the earlier -atari ty date of HYV. If HYV is planted 
in October, it will be ready for harvest before early J-jne. At this tire- 
it is the first ripe cereal or other food in the fields and is thus 
subject to severe predation by birds. If, on the other hand,. it ripens 
a few weeks later, its maturity will coincide with the mulberry, which tr-: 
birds prefer, av.d its losses . \11 be mini r- 1 . Fanre-s thus tend to plant 
later in the fall. (Ti.e problc- with birds is only serious, of course, 
vren HYV fields are in isolation from each ether, since bircs could not 
significantly daciage large expanses of fiYV fields.) in addition , scrce 
liYV growers are also double-cropping, and this, as discussed earlier, 
often results in a later planting of \-:heii. 

A very s.T.all nu-'jer of sub-ostiral HYV far.-ers over-aooly -.' 
nost important inp-jts, water and fertilizer, and consoq:;-:r.tiy they obtain 
lev; yields. While ;!YV needs fertilizer to spark its spectacular yields, 
too much fertilizer at the v.rcr. ; tine r^y ei;her 'burn' the wheat plant 
(particularly if there is not enc-jgh v.'atc-r) or produce excessive growth 
which results in the -..hest plant becor::r,:i ste.n-woa'--. ar.d~top-r.eav/, caus-> 
the plant to fall over and 'lod^e.' In either case, v?elcs are decrease: 
significantly. 

Mater is very ir.portant in HYV production, not only to watt 
the plant but t d^scive the heavy dosac.es of fertilizer. Too rnuch vratc 
however, can deprive the roots of oxygen, waterlog the plant, ar.d/or loo: 
and soften the soil at the base of the plant such that the steni can no 
longer support the full, ripening grains ana the plant topples over and 
lodges. With water being such a scarce »esource in Afghani sta:. : over- 
watering is not an endemic problem, but those at the heads of corrsaroity 




irrigation systems do tend to use more water than they need. In additi&n 
a number of fields are not properly leveled, <md this result; in over- ' 
watering on certain portions within a field. 

Host sub-optiaal HYV farmers, however, are ciiaracterized 
by their under-us e, net their over-use , of scarce resources, acain, 
particularly water and fertilizer, in relatively water-fcarce"art-as, 
all HfV f anners •..■ill Siave to ret by with fewer irrigations. But it is 
usual to find that those furthest- fror. the irrioeticn d\tches-obterfn-the— • 
'.asaliest amounts of water. With . insufficient water, these farmers will 
always suffer fro.r. low yields. 

.- Depressed yields resulting fron sub-oet.imal dosages of 

fertilizer are found primarily asong the poorer farmars who cannot 
afford cash purchases of fertilizer or who do not Jr.ve access to credit 
sources, be they government or private. Also, in certain rcrrote areas 
of Daehlan, fertilizer supplies may bo ir.aceT.12te. Given fe^ii^ so il 
and sco ■> fertilizer, HYV will still out-orcdoce the local varieties; 
but yields are f:.r frc.ii -what could be achieved. \ few farmers, en the 
other hand, ere just not yet aware of the reconverted dosaces of 
Tert-.lizer. A furihor problem is that these fertilizer application rat:-: 
are not area specific, that is, regardless of the sci 1 type there is only 
one recccr-ended dosage of fertilizer. This, of course, is clearly 
inadequate, sir.ee differen: soil types will have different nutrient 
requirements, u^s, so-e HYV farmers i-y be aoplyina the (nationally) 
reco~?nc-ed amounts of DAP and Urea, but in terns of their specific soi: 
typo ana fertilizer requirever-ts they ore under-e:v. ploying their fertilize 
inputs. 

The Optical HYV Farmer 

The optimal HYV farmer, though ideal, is not ail that rare 
in Sa'jhlan. An estimated 1*0 percent of the JiYV users could te p"'.jced ir 
this category. In general, in early October he begins preparing his fi--~. 
givino it at least three or four pie-wings, and a harrowing if necessary. 
He not irrigates his field slightly to increase the .-oisture content, 
and t ;;.--.i he sow-, his seed at the rate of about 1^0 Vo per hectare. Fir- . 
he plo.-.-s his se?J under, beiri-- careful not to run his plow too deep. S: - 
fer..,.rs i.-ill spr_ad che.r.ical fertilizer in their field before plantinc; 
others wait until about February or i:arch. The extension service reco~- 
jnorios that 2 bigs of DAP and y, bags of Urea be plc.ee into the soil 
before planting, and another 1-3/4 bags of Urea are to be too-dressed in 
the soring before the fl j-i;of stage. 

Ti.c optimal HYV farmer either follows these recon^endatiens 
or, through his or his neighbors experimentation, applies a dosage m^re 
suitable to his field's nutrient needs. Depending upon rainfall, this 
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fanner will -.rr^ate 4-5 times, flooding his field each time to a death* 
t ??? -if L. flSsout .f? ril . he "*" «l his field. JELSoJt tta* 
spring he will be surveillar.t of his crop for insects or otSr bests 
and he «ill purchase insecticide if necessary to protect his cro^ and 
i. an has gone well he snoald obtain yields of 3.5 HT per necSre or 



better. 

6- Technical Constraints and Feasibility 



w * ftt . rf „- S - nc< : , 'T ,S . ? roject aia s Primarily at assisting the culti- 
vator of serr.-irrigatec land increase his production, two basic 
q^suons arise: U) '.**z technology is presently available to solve 
che above production constraints? and (2) are the technological 
lnl%l°- nS P r °P^ e l b ^ th s project the best possible under the given 
conditions? The discussion below will attempt to answer these questions. 

,- ... . , Kat ? r ~' s the n,ost critical input in agricultural production 
in ...ghamstan. A nur.ber of solutions to Afghanistan's water orcble-,s ' 
have been proposed and even applied. Larce-scale irrioaticn ^oiects 
have oeen successful but at tremendous cost, and ike benefits' ha'v* -en 
slew to reacn the faraer. Smaller- scale projects, such as th=> co^up;*v 
irrigation systssi projects pursued by the Rural Developrc^t «>Dartr-nt 
will provide core cost-effective benefits, but would still r=ouire"l-ree 
casn outlays before they could benefit the hundreds of districts which: 
now need improved irrigation systems, in addition, as the l.'orld Bank 
has noted, .r.ese snal i projects should be part of a larger regional 
p-ogram air.-r.g at water storage and distribution. 

Another solution to ihe water probler-i has d^-st ^he ^e-'«lGD- 
Gient o. improved water use practices and atterots to raafce the "local ~ ' 
; i , " r,bu i ,0fl systen " are efficient. This has not ret with any sicnifica.t 
success because water attribution is a local -=tter, usually cetenrir.Fd 
by tne vi. -age power structure. Water usage occurs within this same sccic- 
cul rural context and is often determined by factors other than technical 
reca-endatior.s. (In the absence of water rights legislation, outside 
-utrontles are o^rless t« intervene 1 Another solutic- ^ the Vr^-- 
or.e not tried in the past, cut acceoted'as the basic strat-v of "-his 
wneat proje-t, is to accept the water constraint and then te'eesien 3 
technologies ojcicace v.hich is adaoted to this certain* «w in th- 
past has increased wheat Production en serai -irrigated lands but yi^ld* 
have boon below their potential because of the deficiency c* -=**>■ " Thi- 
Sn°JS t th i J 1 - atten?t - t ° d6Velcp a ^chnological package centered"aro«nd 
an HYV that is more orcught resistant ar.d/or recu ires less water ^cre 
varieties of new seed ray already be available for testina in the Kabul 
Agricultural Research Station, others can be obtained through CI*KfT or 



other international suppliers. A significant portion of the project's •» 
effort will be expended in testing these varieties art discovering 
those cultivation practices nost suitable for the®. The approach this 
project follows to solve ite rater problem, thus, appears to be 
technically feasible. 

The second rrajor constraint faced by HYV fanners on senri- 
— irngated-land is the uneven lability of -credit-ro-pL-rchase pr^uctfo- " " 
inputs, ihe Agricultural Developnient Bank is already attesting to 
alleviate this constraint by expanding its field facilities' and staff, 
by making more loans to seal! fanners, and by simplifying the loan 
process. This project recognizes the irncortant ro?e of the ADS and 
coiTunends its efforts toward benefiting rri>re farmers. Believing that ■ 
the activity of the AD3 v.-ill eventually reduce the severity of this credit 
constraint, the project will assist and cooperate with local AD3 Dersorr-;-] 
and rield staff in their efforts to assist the small farmer, particularly 
those on semi -irrigated lands. 

A third constraint is the unavailability of production 
inputs such as fertilizer and labor. Unavailability can -.ean actual 
absence of an agricultural input fro.~ an area or inability to purchase 
that inpt't at its current cost. In the latter case, loans frcn the AC! 
can assist in giving the sire 11 fanner the purchasing power necessarv to 
obtain certain inputs, ihe former case oresents a soecial problen anc 
usually concerns fertilizer inputs rather than labor inputs. Again, 
through close cooperation end coordination with its local personnel ani 
field staff, the project will attempt to get the Afghan Fertilizer 
Company to expand its nur.ber of retail outlets and to insure that remote 
and less accessible agricultural areas are provided with sufficient 
supplies of fertilizer. 

The fourth" constraint concerns a lack of knowledge of corre<: 
cultivation practices, espacially as applied to the growing of'HYV wheat. 
This constrain! is clearly one which s.n active, trained extension service 
can eliminate, and this project aims scjarely at improving tra capability 
of this department. If the farcers were instructed in the correct scw;r~ 
dates, depth of covering the seed, fertilizer ar.6 irr 
and selection and care of next year's seed, a sign 
production _>.•«; J be accor pi ished. Proper instruction is not enough, 
however; it must be reinforced by field trials zr.<l demonstrations su:h 
that the farmer becomes convinced of the efficacy of adopting the rec™r.- 
inendations. The training c-f extension agents proposed in this wheat 
project will ultimately produce field workers capable of introducing and 
getting adopted correct and appropriate HYV cultivation practices. 

But how suitable Kill this technological package of adavlec 
research and regional extension be? First, development of packages vrill 
be directed at the main requireine.it of reducing production constraints 
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on semi-irrigated imtds. Second, in this re^nprt c„-k „ 
appears tc be the r»st cost-ef fectlve^f ^SiDte'other SaSS?* 
solutions (e.g irrigation infrastmcture develo^S) JWttSd 
it represents the cost appropriate techno soay available ' ' 
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„.-, , . The ! "- :, '5try of Agriculture is charced ir.th t h e r-x.-^r-ihiH--. 

^ the *««« rL\?S?;(o e f4?;; ??£, £ 1„ a £,*?Vr^ 

of availed S^? ^ ° f *» em *»*' and ^eral under-utilizatic; 



The Research Division of the MOA employs about 200 researcher 
The main emphasis of research work has been concentrated on variety 
adaptation, fertilizer response, irrigation and cultural practices fcr 
irrigated wheat. Little priority has been given to other crops, including 
dryland wheat. As a result of 1 invited funds and manpower, it is unreal isti 
to expect Afghanistan to be able to conduct a more comprehensive research 
program at this time. 

The effectiveness of -the Research Division, however, could 
be improved by steering the wheat program toward dryland wheat development 
along with applied a.-.d a&ptive research on irrigated wheat through local- 
level field trials, producing foundation -seed and planting material. 

The Baghlan Research Farm has many well-qualified oersonnel ; 
however, they lack an organized approach to research and arc hamoered by 
delays in obtaining research materials and supplies. The Director of 
Research has an "5 in Plant Breedir.c and guides the work of eight scientist 
with raster's Degrees. Ten technicians with vocational aqricultural high"" 
scnool training support the research activities. 

The Extension Division of the T.CA employs about 2,300 
extension agents, .hey serve approximately 1 million fans families in 
over 21, ODD urban and rural villages and towns. Their extension task is 
made difficult by the low level of fcrn-al education of the rural populatio; 
poor communications, scattered distribution of production, and -the poorly 
developed or unproven production recj:.v:2ndaticns which they are asked tc 
p*--sh. The Extension Division itself has many weaknesses, "any of rhe 
extension workers have '.;Qry low educational levels, while seme have no 
agricultural training at all. They o>-e thus unable to meet the wide 
range of pressing needs of the farmers. The extension program is poorly 
designed and there is underutilization of staff. Funding procedures are 
tine consuming and difficult, resulting in inadequate working and trans- 
portation facilities. 

It is possible, however, to better utilize the system as it 
novf exists and increase the extension effort's effectiveness. Although 
the majority of the extension staff are insufficiently trained or experier.c 
to provide aeross-the-bcard advice to the farmers' questions, they would be 
able to proi....e simple, basic improved production packages for wheat. 

Baghlan Province has the manpower needed to undertake a 
major extension dissemination program. There are 77 extension workers 
in the Province, including two college graduates who serve as unit super- 
visors. The Director of Extension is not a college graduate, however, h?. r. 
graduated from an agricultural technical school and has participated in 
short-term agricultural training in Iran. The majority of the irrigated 
lands in the Province are within fairly easy access of the major roads and 
the dryland areas are more accessible than in other areas of Afghanistan, 
making the job of meeting farmers a reasonable task. 
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9 w. ^,™^ te™:*™? to 1976/77 reports, the extension workers contacted 
9,58o .armers in tr.s irrigated area — which totals 36 500 hectares 
Accordingly -each field worker (65) «as responsible for an avertgfof 1 330 
hectares and contacted an average of 155 farmers throughout thrProJinJe 
Each .ield worker conducts only one result demonstration oer year ThroU 
lall^Ht S 8 -" 1 " 9 ai * *«*"* wfth ^kages wrth extending, Bagh ar? : "" 
agents should improve their performance considerably. 

d««5 1 d The , ox 'Stinc Esohlan research fara v.ril] be the site of the 
Regional Researcn and Extension Center. The Center's Director will 
coordinate all project related research and extension activities. The 
following organizational structure is envisaged: 



Minister of Agriculture i 
KabnJ I 



[Deputy Minister" of A-jricult 



■President cf Researc h 



J Director General, Agriculture 1/ 
! Baqhlan _j 



1 x 



{Director (Extension) j ! I Director (Research) I 

^Director_of Center ~^ 

Through such restructuring snd better utilization of 
available research and extension resources, the project designers feel 
conriuent ti«it cue project is institutionally feasible. 
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8. Sunmary of Environmental iaaact 
-^t Pre in^vPH^T^-^ 1 ! te )i? P ° adyerse Gffect U P°° - tf * environ- 
conservation a.d onnin:i™ natural resource inouts (wate* fertilizer) 
piace in <*n a. ea wnere coceriorated, unoccupied buildings w^re recenn'v 

e^roterS? SS S — ^ ^ Int " al ^«^til ^^1^^ 
environmental assessment is not recu^iendec. 
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B- Social Soundness fir.q lvsis 
1- Introduction 
A major thrust 



land Cultivators of local irrigated varieties, of corse & U obtlirl- 
ever, lower yie ds. Through adaptive research and re, i£2l «Sr*£ 
this project aims to provide both groups of fanners «ith nw ^ : i£t Is 
better suitea to the semi -irrigated conditions these fanners fee- 
Supplying these farmers with r.ev, HYV and getting then te^ult -- it 



however, is more th: 



just .2 technologies] problem v:ith tec! 



results. Agriculture occurs within /so-- cont-t, ^6 an-/ ^-..-,-d 
chance or techno i eg ical innovation r*st tiV<> this ^ocial c r --*-"■ : 
consideration when appraising a project 's~reasib: lity and Scc.^ C ° 

The ultimate objective in this section of *he a *v ->.--■<- n?nr .. 
to assess the social soundness of th» p,--.j=^ i e toV"^.'.-^! " 
project ;s social -cultural feasibility, its soread Effects ^end^s Vi 
impact in tenris of the expect distribution' of befits and Lur^ rs 
Before coRmencing with the actual analysis, however <t -V) ■— -=--."• 1 
to present first a brief sv~irv of th"-- r-'-levant <tr«."*ii-;»i '.-^™V 
rural society found in Bagnio Evince. sct..u.al .,,cures o. 



2. Social Structure 

There are approximately 2:' 5,000 people 



:achlsn Prc/ince. 



more than 85 percent of -whoa are direct',; engaged in kgric^ttrsi^ctiv-.- 

t^-m - ./our^jor ethnic groups a>e residirg in the orcv--.ee: 
Tadj.k, Pusntun, h3zara, and Uzbek. For the cost wr., t-v r- ^ 
sepeicte areas •.:iLh distinct c--:ricult^ ; l o-artic-s For"^--^ **» 
latter f.:o groups are mainly dryland w-u facers ir.d pastc.V: IstsT" 

both v.hoat and «.vs.-i crops." £jsic" scciaYorc^i^ti^ ^^^-/J^ 
groups is quite similar, however, and a general social description "' 
applicable to all four i ;.c:-;ible. 

M. "hio ?nd Lineage Qrc ;nizatjions_. 

- ,- - J Th f, basic S0ci "al unit is the patrilineal extended family, 
consisting ideally of a man zn<\ a ho.-an, their up-Tarried child-en and 
their oarried sons with their families, lhese families expand' and split 



apart over tne generations. Wealthy, landed families tend to rerain 

*J?~iI?L f 96r C er -? ds °? tin? - Btnbers-of extended families Who 
are related to each other through the male line (i.e., acnatic kin) 
reside .r. tne same neighborhoods, interact 2nd exchange goods and 

J^sl-^W- 1 ^; J"' !:SUa11 " ^^ ?"«9««« '«« *" the tillage 
Tie.cs u.:-_- lend* once ccssesseo ?y a distant male ancestor and no-/ 

Irlcf tr^W^ 5 f ^^l- ~ln incases- entire VillV^-^ 

trace tr.eir descent r.c a single r.ale ancestor. 

".arriaga is generally within the arou-p (i.°., it is 
endogamous) and from cne-Uiird to one-half of all aarriaVes may occur 
between first cousins (usually the offspring of two brokers) \4n 
cousins are not available, other raore-di stent lineage mates may be chos-n 
Earring tr.e latter, spouses fro* non-agnatic arouos within z™ -ill ^ :« 
usually t ? '.;er,. A village thus consists ori-rily of a *W V---l"o-- 
Kinsmen rented to eac;i other through both birch' and marries" Tn" ' 
adaition, o, course, ;.ost neighborhoods in a villace contain a nu-- of 
non-kin; t? the exte-it that those particioaie in life-cy-i- cer-r.3.'i = s 
Wiuial exchanges, and ether forn-s cf social interaction, the-/ are ii^iy 
lo be consumed close Kin, often core so than lir.eallv <-]n S " c n n ..j, " 
live at a distance. As will be s™> a close network fcinsr-en and 
friends car, raci 1 itate one's access to scarce resources, e.g., lend, 
water, and labor. * 

Class Structure and the Distribution of Landholdincs 

Health consists primarily of lindh-ldings and accompany inc 
water rigr.ts, and economic classes are based upon differentia! lend " 
ownersm p. In Baghlan, one car. cistiacuish at least t-ree Vc«* cl'-s^s- 
tne upper class, who r.ove large r.oldincs and ,:ho a»nerally rerFV*~----os i " 



or all of their lar.d 



:o otr.ers; the middle class, who are mainly cv.ne 



operators v:ith seldom more than a fes hectares of excess land to ^~to 
otners; ar.c. the lever classes, who for ti-e ; ost part are non-owners »-d 
v:no muss. e-.tr.er rent lar.d from others, rire cut as laborer, or curs.-e 
ctner, essentially non-agricul tu.al , subsistence strategies. 

Although r.c official figures o- lar.d tenure in Sachlan em 
available, -ugh z'.hzr'r, of }^:c distribution, based on limitec field 
research, can be offered. The fixation :s rather co-olex -ecaus- ?►■--« 
are rew distinct categories; that is, a sir, 5 le farmer may be not on'y" an 
owner-operator, but a renter and a landlord. In general, most of tne 
large lancr.oldings are concentrated in and around the cash-croooir.a ar^as 
o, Bagman; as one .moves further a;,ay from the well -watered, easily- 
accessed regions of the province one finds a more egalitarian distribution 
of land. Stated another way, most of the wheat farming areas consist of 
Small plots of two to three hectares tilled by their owners, while much 



of the area under cash crops is held by large landlords who rent their * 
land to others. Cf farmland in and around' Baghl an City, for pxana>le 
at least three people o\m in excess of 6C0 hectares each, S' veral* 
own care than 400 hectares, and more than 25 have holdings of about 200 
hectares, r-rohnbiy sonawhsre around fi/e percent of the total lando«n-i 
in Caghlan Province own o::^- third cf ail the irrioated la-id if irHof i-d 
-P§liI32?ii£ri£r.e_.coniider^ follows-- 

50 percent of Use 22,000 faraers are owr.er-cperjtors; 13 percent both 
wor* cneir Una and rent out so-ne.to others; and about SO percent are 
eitner renters or sharecroppers, at tiir.es renting land from -rare than 
one landlord. 

Even if a village had eqalitarian land tenure pattens 
inequalities would still exist. These result plainly freni the- distribute 
of wjter, it being the case that faro; closer to thr- heads of ^« V 'l]"^' 
irrigation laterals receive vKter before farms located on ii- hVrk row" 
As v:ill be discussed further below, these plots an; often owned by the 
wealthier, more powerful Berbers of the villaee who have f-r -* privil--r- ■• 
due in part to the location of their fields and ■..•ho have n~ = ^.^ 
privileged due to their influence over village affairs, especially water 
distribution. 

Local Political Structure 

The heads of large extended families ccr.prise ar; informal 
council of elders called a jirca. The j irca has no r" orr:a i ].^.^. but 
selects one individual, e r^je^, to represent the villaae officially in 
all extraneous matters dealing with t'-.e aoverr.:.;er ; t, thecal--- s-^rvino 
as a mediator bringing demands from the govern-er.t to thi~Ti7oa and " 
giving the latter's requests to the central authorities. The"cbur.cil 
o. eiders also selects a-cjirab, or water raster, who oversees the distribu- 
tion of water within the village. 

The jirGa is supposed to L-e a bodv which renr^-^- all 
individuals {large families) ir. -he village. Often, however, it is 
comprised and/er controlled by rhe wealthiest zrr> r.ost pc'---i-fjl of th^ 
village families. Significantly, in the latter cr.se, these -worful 
elaers nay select mrabs -ho are related to then or are suhe^inate to t/_ 
their '.-.st.es in sor.e other ;:ay. ih;n the supposc-Jlv eoal i ;.ari=n distribv 
of water an.ong all landowners in the village ofter. favors the iar.ds of 
the more powerful villagers. 

The upper class of wealthy and powerful villagers, however, 
is far from a uu—eti group. Relations between then; are often character- 
ized by rivalry and competition, and the village is often divided into 
factions. The core of these factions consists of patrons ar.d their client 
followers. Patronage occurs when a wealthy villager exchar.aes access to re 
sources and services (land, credit, influence, protection, 'brokerage) for 
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aborers J TZU " V T? ?>«»"»«*«* (tenants, sfarecroppersj, 
™^I a ^-°^ er ? ) * i; ? l1e 1?r:d 1S a " important basis for patronaae, 
aften the additional services provided fay the patron are rc-e significant 
particularly for those- ...-ho already o*n land. For this reason, I^a^p"s 
■ollowing vni consist not only of his tenants and sha reenters, but his 
Jowar stauisr.ir.smen trt neighbors; often, too, one will find ths<- srkv 
landowners with sufficient land -..-iil become tenants to powerful and ' ' 

^^a^ii*^^ 

ot.ier servicer, end resources (!,-= may even rent part of Ms holdings to 
Others in crc^r to vork the patron/s land). 

Hierarchies of patronage are the ncrm. ! cv:-l evel natrons 
wun perhaps but a h»ndftjl of clients will themselves be xhe clients' of 
higaer-status patrons, and the latter in' turn will fca clients or Rollovers 
or still n.ore pcwerml patrons, soma of whoa n?y re?ide outside th= 
village at the district or provincial level. Th-^ t:o cr ^re* fa--t^ns 
yonnd m nearly every rural settlement are vzvzUy orcanieed and led"by 
t.-ie more powerful patrons in the village. 

3- A Social Profile of the Senefici-r.ries 

The project's beneficiaries include a larce oreup of farmer'; 
V;ho are cultivating se-i-irrigated land. So-;= are alroacv using V>"'; 
ethers are not. Since it will bo easier to net a farcer v:ho is new usirc; 
liYV to accept a new, ir.ore drouqht-resistant !;V" than it v.- ill be to cat a 
r.on-KYV user to accept a whole v/c technology, the project's beneficiaries 
can be grouped into two categories: initial t-;rcet ' grcV) iwi ultimate 
target group. The major characteristics of each" group are described 
belov;. 

The initial target group — the fanrer clar.tir.q KYV on ser.i- 
irrigated land —.is cx-r-erally a sub-optimal nrodycer of "iYV, receiving 
yields far below those cultivating HYV r,n f:.:i:-.' irrigated fields. ;«■ 
noted earlier, the rein reason for this lever Production is that this 
fa riser has in sufficient v.3ter available for his •.-.■neat. Ceficient v/eter 
'- itself results in lever yields, but in acJiticn these- farriers rust. u?e 

still fv-'ther. 'ore-over, 



a scalier amount of 
available, and this 


fertilizer, r::e cor.r.er.Suret 
depletes the yield potent is 


as pointed out in ti 
socially controlled. 


o Social Structure sectie;;, 



I'any of the K V V farmers on serri- irrigated lands are faced 
witli a number of other cc .strair.ts. For exar-jie, rest of the se~i- 
irrigated lands -e located in the relatively r.>ore remote areas of the 
province. The train road usually follows a river or stream-bed, and larcer 
villages and towns are located at strategic junctures along these v;ater' 
courses, e.g., at a confluence. These areas, in general, have adequate v.; 
while villages located at greater distances from tnese rivers ar.d streams 
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hays less water available. f*ost of these latter villaaes err RO t on'v * 
moved fn» necessary water supplies, but- they are alsVat a disad- 
vantage .n.wras of their access to ether inputs and rertet-? While 

powerful v, pacers are rsianvely less disadvantaged, beirg able to 
uunze cheir wealtn ar.d mrluence to obtain these scarce resources. 



~~TTT- l *s-"K3or-r&scBrcBS-uth5r-tIan Wer f lfre"cTsfi/cradft; 

fertilizer., ena laoor. As noted earlier, wealthier fan>ili=s t*nd to 
remain intact .onger ar.d have larc.er extensions than f^nes with 
Te-,;er resources. Obviously there is an advantage in rt'»b»rs Hot O" 1 " 
cars these family esriers and close kin be relied ur>on for labor ass*s*V 
when needed, but they provide one with still rcore kir.ship, friendship "" 
and patronage ties through which access to other resources can be o&l^d 
Since E»st HY-: users en ssr.i-irricetad lands are sub-opt i;--l producers" ' 
they have <ess resources with which to support thece Tar;-c-r irinsl-p, 
friendship, a:.d patron-; -32 relation:.;-, :os; ar.d thus :cme cf^h^'arvant-o^- 
derived rrcn: tnese wider, rare extensive ties are lost to the sub-oociVLl 
hYv producer. 

• - . A 1 The relative deprivation faced by the HYV user on ser.i- 
lrrigated .and, however, still leave? hi.-, scr.sv.-hat bet<^r of? ^har, th- 
non-HYV user, 5 -any of these latter farners face such o verbal mine v ,at«r 
denc.encies that they are simply ;n;ble to cultivate HYV; cthers'havs 
not yet been convinced of the productivity of HYV and their o;.i» ability 
to undertake tne new technology, in cenerai, all f the dis=---ventac=s 
raced by tfca HYV user en sesii--rr laated land are aoDlicaM- to the ™ n ---" 
user: small, less extensive kinshi-j. friendshiD, '=r-d «r m ,o.-. ties'" 
less access tc cash/credit; and a s.raller available labor"pcol. 

In terras of relative deorivaticn. v.'ith th« -x—pticn of 
agricultural laborers, the non-HYV use- on s- : i-irrigat<=^ 1,^ -, s i ,!-,-. ■>.- 
to be among the poorest of a given village, particular 1 .'/ if he resid-s'i- 
a village triers the adoption cf H/V has been r.i-h. Additionally, the- ' 
is a greater possibility that this nsn-HYy ^rr»c is a shirecrepper or 
a renter, rendering him still core powerless and impoverished. 

It is obvicjs then v;hy this proiect has selec.-'-d t^e far— ■■>- 
en semi -irri cited lard at its orir^rv -.aroet'ber.eficiar'-. '■'* reused =" r 
a large majority of the farmers cultivating irrirVnd v-h^t and '^r^;- 
upon whether he is currently an HYV vser or not. 'he suffers various' 
degrees of relative depr* >tion. -.'ct aH of thase fanners, of course 
represent the poorest of the poor, but a substantial nurb°r of th^s 
especially ih^ 1 n-iiYV users, fall within fm lower socio-econorrir cioss 
The project's beneficiaries therefore are clearly araona those designated 
for U.S. assistance under the Congressional 'mandate. " 

The next question that arises, than, is what will D e the tisr 
of the distribution of these benefits. Clearly some HYV users on semi- 
irrigated land could be helped iicnediately through the adoption of oore 
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suitable cultivation practices (< 




-._ J year „ JV . ». 

** VjI - fce mC ' n eas - : - r t0 persuade an HYV user to undsreake another ....« 
_ of _Htv. ^ua.-.- jtwUl-ooto get cuR4vatcrs-of- local-varieties to d:ry HYV 
the forcer group will likely be the first to benefit, or at leasr 
comprise the greater portion cf .beneficiaries. As thy project Droceeds, 
however, there is r.o reason why the farmers us in;} the ir.dioenous 
varieties cannot participate in proportion to their numbers, providing 
of course that their water constraint is net beyond the reach of techno- 
logical improvement and that they have a greater access to credit through 
the AD3. 

Dy Phase II, the project .fill ^^^d the tar^t or^-io to 
include the dryland fanner. A social profile of this beneficiary will 
be developed in detail during Phase I. 

4. Socio-Cul tural Fea? i b; 1 i ty 

There or o r.o major sccio-cul tural impediments to the success 
of this project, nor are any changes ir. the socio-cultural ~ilie=i require 
The project aims at .^odifyinn ar.d i^provine an existir.n technology that 
has already been accepted by cor-: than tl- percent of the irrrratc'l -.-heat 
farmers cf certain provinces (5^'hlan, r.vr.duz , Takhar).'" In the decade c- 
vnore since HYV was first introduced, no z-ijor socio-Ci;l":ral c<-; straints 
have presented themselves. Although farmers of the higher socio-cconorsic 
strata are endowed with certain advantages if; the cultivation of HYV, t-v. 
have by no ;r.oans dominated its production. Every class, including so~.e 
of the very poor, has been represented in V.\"\' farming. S irr.ilarl •--" e\'ery 
ethnic group — Uzbek, Pushtun, V.azd.ra, e.r.j Tadjik -- has at least sor.e 
of its r.e.".bers dcii.n HYV. The only croups which hd\<? tear, relatively 
excluded from KYV us sharecroppers and those vfithcjc ;.-.y accc-ss to iarid 
(i.e., farm laborers). The h\r.'h race cf adaption of ::Y"/ found in certai 
provinces, therefore, is proof that. HYV iech.-.ology is co-.-ja tibia with th' 
extant sccio-cultura 1 setting.* 



This project recog.iiz' -._ that basically, access to water, a najcr 
constraint, is socia. .y controlled. Rather than attempting to 
change the s :ia! structure which regulates water distribution — 
a difficult if not impossible undertaking in the absence of water 
rights legislation — the projec* seeks to modify and icprove the 
existing technology — KYV — si- .a that it can accomodate itself 
laore readily with the existing socio-environciental conditions. 
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Resistance; as noted., will cone frc? the ncr.-HYV users on , 
s&T.i-irrigated land. These are usually the koiv traditional fanners * 
.and are less likely to adopt a technological innovation th::t differs 
greatly frcr. their past practices. But again, this project does not 
entail radical changes for this farr:er (and hardly any changes for the 
current H'fY users), z.-.n the high rates of MYY adoption by abroad range 
of other farmers indites that, their reluctar.es is not insuraoii.n table, 
--particularly- if ^rref festive de-unstratiorrcarpalgr. of HY\"s benefits 
is undertaken by the extension service. 

0ftentitr.es when ilYV (rice, corn or wheat*, has been introduce: 
in other countries, there has been an initial cro'olen ir. getting people 
to eat the nev; grain; its consistency, taste, seel"., color and oiler 
character: sties were not preferred by the people. Tc a certain extent 
this was a problem ir. Afghan is can. In tir.:e, however, pe-:-o:e r.c-t 
only beca;.::- accjst0~r ; n to the s^i~ht change ir. co'or (':;".' is dd>-': tr-.r..'-, 
while native varietie: produce a ii-ht br.---.-.; floor), t-.;.. ca~e to 
recognize that by rci-inc HYV v:i :.ii local yari-Ues the h; : ing of h-ro-.i 
tecar.e easier and rr.r---e efficient. Combining :-','•"/ and loc ; ] varieties 
produces ir. the mil 1 irg process a flour that is (I) r: : cve resistors to 
scorching in the br&id evens, a:-:i (2) because of its consistency aOI-c-ras 
better to the oven v^ils and thus fe.;er lov/us crop into the ova-: ce^ls 
and are spoiled. T:.'.:r, there is little or no problem ir> regard to 
palatal preference in producing :-.YV. 



Mention has already ■ 
for the expansion cf te-efits ir: 
users) to secondary bereficiaries (ncn-nVV >;se--i}. c-;t it is als? 
expected that benefits from this project •■• ill diffuse Leyor.d these tve- 
primary groups." The ~.-<jor beneficiaries cf this difr'tisicr: w ill Le 
those \:h<ici farmers cultivating -ul ly-irrigatec land, .'.a great ••.ajo v "it; 
of v.'hom are already ■.Iz'-r.'} KYV. if.::? of '. : \-j varieties cf -.:--.-; : ^yr^r^ 
seed will he of sho.-t'.r darati:.--: {one v:;y f." rlccreasir.; ■. .eat'., i\ ' ". • : : 

10 days can be critical (see 7c:r..nical £na lysis sectior.). 

On the other hand, <"S part of the project's efforts to.: a re 
increasing total wheat -"-nductivity (enj thus releasing '..-heat fields for 
production of highe---v. .^e crops), a portio.' of the research v;ili be 
devoted to differing and testing still rear strands of KYY which 
provide both higher yields and tetter resistance to disease (particular 
rust), rost of the benefits in this regard, of course, v?ill go to the 
fanner on fully-irrigated fields. Frcn an income strategy viewpoint 
he is not a primary beneficiary, but given the project's desire to 
increase total wheat production vitn less irrigated land planted to •..•he: 
he cannot be ignored. 






It should be noted here that the stress is en productivity. j 
Vihile it is critical chat the ya.-,2tic basis of HYV now in use in 
Af5hanistcn.be expanded as rapidly 2s possible to forestall oajoF 
wheat losses due to rust cr other disease, it is unlikely that a fan=er 
will substitute a new variety ov HYV for his current variety unless 
there is a payoff, i\g;. aiy, a higher yield (or lower costs- or similar 
trade-offs). 

Fcr the- n.Kst part, the- diffusion cf the project's benefits 
(if the post can be any ^jide) shvetd be rar-id 2nd unencumbered both 
within and beyond the intended target beneficiaries, the wheat culti- 
vators on se.-r.i-irri3ai.cd land. Fv.terisive networks of kinship, 
friendship, and patronage penrea.c- the rural countryside o.r.o serve as 
information channels. The value- of a technological innovation which is 
well -adapted to local sccio-c^ono-ic-envircr-er.t?* conditions should 
spread cfic!-:5y and effortlessly •.hroiiqrio'jt :.;;■ n:ral ar?-:-. inciii'-r.:=r;v' 
it should re rentier:' ci t:.a t :i.>uc^ ;.f the hiyi -deption cf ':■'■' -.'J was •::c" - .irj-.'c 
without the ossistar.ee of an active and well -placed ..-:•: io::; ion service 

If all things regain eq=:al, there :s no reason why the 
benefits of this project should r.ot endure c 
Ceteris ro rih ; :s conditions, however, do not 
drastic chanv-s in the costs of irv-v.ts, e.r. 
declines in the price of v.heat nir'i: ~a!;e t: 
less attractive, particularly a.-.'."::Q the lo::* 
The goverrrr.it's Ih.a^t Storage and frice hv 
seed and fertilizer i.:o:'iOpol ies, hrvever, s:r 
the possibility of such occurrences. 

6. Social [-.pact and F>i;irv 
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The preje-et'-s beneficiaries re-rr ::-nt a Ires': r vr.ee of r.;c ; -o- 
ecor.oniic and ethnic types. The Lrrr.efiis of :r.s Imer.r;- :'J '/.'heat L : :- 

opjiato>~s an,< renters. Given c?r'..j.r, production cons' r: iris cds:':ss:d 
earlier, (.•/ever, it is rot lively that each sf--ac:<;.. vr, i '. ^r.e--" :: 
equally. Tov exa~:;!e, i'.YY prc'^it-rs on scr-ii-irri^at"': fi^i^s i.i=:h 
relatively ioci \-mz:-r s^rp'ies . ill ■jndo'.d.-i-'ily h-.:.'-.e' i ". : "re t"^:: t: :se 

drought resistance in IJYV is inversely prop: rti oral to ircreaseci yields); 
and a fVrr.or -;i th extensive J: in r.r-J frier.-jsh:? ties » - i ■ 1 M\ r e groatrr 
opportunity to procure loans and engage in "tabor exchange arranr ji.-.c-i'.ts 
than Kill those with less extensive ties. It is obviously beyond the 
project's ability to change these factors, it being a better approach 
to darapen these iniquitous tendencies throuch still r.ore adaptive 
research and extension and the encouragement of the *.D3 to expand its 
cred't to sirall fan.Ters. Moreover, by recusing squarely on cultivators ; 
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serri -irrigated fields, the project will decrease the coderate income. .1 
gap that has arisen, on tha one hand batween HY¥ users and non-HYV 
users, and-> en the other hind, between those on semi -irrigated and U 

those en fully-Irrigated lands. 

7. V?o~en in Deve lo pment 

f s s t-^t2d"^arrie77"AfgFi?i"rstan _ Ts"*a Yery~cbnservative Musi in 
country, in vhicn the activities of iroen are relatively restricted 
thrc;;gh the institution or - ^rda- , -or seclusion. Sost wosien do not 
participate in the agricultural cycle- at all, although senu; families 
may allow or rc-ouirc- their v.or^sn to assist in the harvesting of wheat. 
This project, thus, will have littls cirect effect or. enhancing the 
participation of ;"fghan vxn-jn in the development process (although thc-j' 
may v;ithin ti:s ds~ : c-stic netting nave en i-.portent input ir. the dacisic-: 
to substitute HY'V for indigenous varieties or to .tdopt still ne-..3r HV:}. 

indirectly, cf course, by increasing fsr-ily inco:re, the 
project will t- re vide a v.-c;. sn and her c'r.r>drer. v.ii:. increased ar-oynts 
of fcod, clothing, 3nd r^cicine. ''.oreover, she r-ay not be a passive 
beneficiary in this regard but i?ay hive an important role in deciding 
how such additional inccrr.e will be spe.it. 

A peculiar and diff iojlt-tc.-evaluate conseauence cf this 
inccae- increasing v/neat project conec-rt.s the rc-ccr.t trend in provincial 
ar-c-rs a.~or.g noi ; \e. r ;U ric- c, the uz.av I'.y ~obilc- riic'le class,' and othirj 
to use purda u'z "a sti^s syvbol , if. er.'cct do? o.i; tratir.e i'-.re.-jgh the 
seclusion of v.:".en, syccolized by the ■. carina of the chadirj, chct one's 
ecor.cr.ic situation is sufficiently comfortable •_■:•". t the i:cr.;n can be 
removed from a^l "incoxo-O'rnina" activities. Significantly'. v.c-rren 
themselves frequently encourage their vjsbancis t;.- purchase <~-. chadari 
ana at least pvbl^cly o'i^y the role of ::o-en-sec:i'ders. It is likely, 
therefore, that seclusion *-.\i char: ri -■■■;; ring vi:! becorv? r-'*x- prev.lr.i.i'. 

feci ties. 
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C- Financial Analysis and P;.:n 
1. Recurrent Budget Analysis 

ord?,^ e L^ e t-rf &£,?*,££* bu=3et - T,,c SOf *-* * »«™ 

be irniir"^,.?-' 6 "!" f c =! sar ' fcr »« «M to suaport Phase ! „ill 
,j,i.;i, -*■<.. ■..s 0. extcasion aoaacs are elrc-adv beino raid. Fev 
adcoiiuaal extension agents '.-11 be es^V-p,-! *c a r-c.ai* ~2 '■■ ' • 

Additions costs Sal sill ,.■ . .-.,-! 7*% l.tlt- ~ ' ' " "°J ect - 

Hsjaceptiog ao^pc, c^S,-.™'^ nt^XarTa.a 5™*£°* 

'-searc, Sua.T ?n t;i:g:i;an and in Kabul. 




support this project in Sacaia-/ si ^a"^^"- "~ ! " 8 -0?V? SM: . 

full ti-3 researchers workir.o en wh^t e S a res^i r -^ A* - — c 
will ai _d le^ ,:,:n ,5-i to tne :.0A's Res^rch Bud--;. oth*r' =- --■>•*- re- 
current costs are vehicle rein-nance, soars ar ; ^ ; /. .---;<• 

sis si'kis m; s^:-™ ^,r ? EHS,, 

«n ^ V 111 bsar as a rs -^'t cf this project is a-.-.roxi.-at--*' =^ " " 
S2„ 000 ir. a,r rare for participants f:r.d-d under the e^tr-ct"" This 
fc.ll be spread ever 4 years -nd should rat present any funding 'problem. 

func^H k^'S ^ a th '* s . ana l ys ! s ' the recurrent costs of Phase I to be 
funded fcy the GOA wring implementation and after the AID project *nds 
repiesent no significant burden to the GGA. 
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cor.cenlrateti en thre^?4^ral f^t^!?; o ^™f onale is to have efforts 

Regional P.es-arcb Ce-- - in r-r- •> , ?« prc -'' Sc;S the construction of a 

Project furis *ni b^ usedto e S J, f c^T "^f ^^p-clf.- ~ 
existing eeuia.---.nt £ * r-.- '^~ -*-™ J~'T - . as ' ;e ', ! 3S £C s "??^"£ tns 

uas. a,,a „ne G9.,-.-j,d prcL^iy nrwr,cc s-jch an expansion. 

to r the"GCA! CL ° rS anC : " : " 0ll5r ^- i supplies •,..-ricr, snct;io RCt'be°a , 'fc y .-.Jer, 

C ^ tr ^/V; |^?t; f! "- Cide ° f Ph2S3 ! ' 20 ^ s cur. offices are to be 
tirision a""'^.^' 7^ • '^T" -^°. ? r ° Vid - ?' S0S ° f c?&"ticn for fex - 

S; E c.:;-. s o'-""o:-"c . ">-:™U ^ ^i'i:JZ^7^ f - 

S7.500. Ass,.M, g a *,-,- relt;.^^^^::.'.^'^^^^^^^, 

Slirwv t~. ^-3 71-T y!00 ■?,-._ • - - ... -> ^ ->'.•! Utrl.^iCrc ^;,1C 

ou. vty lu DO r.io,433 TOr MK "* • •■;) ; ~p ;><-, hr.nccc D. *.->! - *. • 

nationally is estinu-d by the s^^rvev to be 3 50 's24 7ha V-" d°" 
-ear, app ro ««tely 8w houses would be needed to expandlatio^de 
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Th* Fv^ic* r St °li 7 t 5 ?? ea ? h the cost < $6 "n-iioi.) is prohibitive. 
15 -,™ e 2 S I°V C,£ P artn5ent line 'tees for equipment and capital i?=proveeents * 
in i976 total approximately 5700,000. If the construction of 800 bosses 
«ere unoerfeuen oyer a ten year period it is possible that they could be 
nnanced internally if e high enough priority were put on then. 

*« *■ J!? yond O h ? 1ni - t - d1 ca P ital investment additional recurrent costs 
no .additional _ personnel v.csld have to be hired. Tn ? re will" be the added cost 
o. one eiecrical supply to operate, extension demonstrator: equipn;^ 
wnich should present no significant problem to the GOA. "' 

roA ,.-»i T 2 s"^ 1 *]" the results cf this analysis, it is likely that the 
bJ.-. v.,)] fa S able to furmsr. adequate supoort to Phase I of the Interred 
wneaz Development Project *nd that they have the wherewithal *o int^r.-f- 
t. .nance replication on a national scale. But, it would rehire scr- <!-ift 
in tuA pnont^s and the GGA would al-ost certainly solicit donor 
assistance for a nationwide program. 

2 - Financial Plan an--! Gadget Toblc^ 

The total cost of Phase I is estimated at '5,363 f.nQ The A'D 
portion, $;:-, 3/0, 000, will" fund salaries of OS technicians, participant 
l-:; n J?; h H??r? comities totalled in the Input Section, and construc- 
tor, o. the &cyr-lan Resca: c-.i txter.sion Center and io hcu>~> c-~ offices 
• or extension agents. All AID funding will be through ti-.eV.IAC contract. 

A ^ The G0A v;i]1 "'-"'bute land for the fiaohlan P.^a— h Cent-r --,d 
che £0 house sit- for extension acent houses, tne portion' of salaries 
anu operating expenses ef ihe national Research Ont^r arc: th = P*~-ki&-, 
.^search station, the construction cost of 10 houses, and various'local 
operating expenses of the project. 

The tc:al estimated GGA contribution of U-^31 GOO --c-ts **•= 
^ requir-ont zuo satisfies section 110 (a; of the Fcreion Assist-T-ce 
r.c. m detail: cost br-akdown and a projection of obligation* ar.d 
expenditures follows: 
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CONTRACT PERSONNEL 



Senior Extension Advisor - Baghlan 12 



i Advisor - Kabul 

Kesearch/Production Agronomist 
BaghLan 



Curriculum Dey. /instruction 
Sepceialist - Bagiilan 

Ecoao-rdsi/AntliropoIogist - Baghlan 

Extension Agronomist - BagJiJan 

Short-term Consultants 

Sc-c-:\?iary (U.S. - Local Hire) 

2 - gARlTCr Pr\.?CT TRAISi re 

Lccg-terni - u. S. 

Short-terra - u. S. 

3- EQUIPMENT AND SUPPTJES 

fRes^rch Station Equipment 

Exi-ii^loa Field Equipment 

4. CONSTRUCTION 

Regional Research Extension Center, 
Radian 

10 Residential Quarters 

TOTAL 




$530 $2,3-31 
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Project Expenditures 



MD FY- 7 6 FY- 7 9 

Contract Technicians $ 624,000 $754,000 

Participant Training 68,000 104,000 

Research Equipment 243,000 18,000 

Extonoion Equipmori- 50,000 

Construction of Baghlan Research Center 100,000 310,000 

Construction 10 house 26, <-00 27,600 



$790,000 : 
178,000 



I 

1830,000 
195,000 



$2,998,000 

605,000 

261,000 

50,000 

410,000 

54,000 



Research Center Site Develop*, 

10 Houses cum Offices 

Equipment now on sifa 

LC'Cal Expenses (Trust Fund) 

Operating Expense.": 

Kabul Research Ctr, 
Baghlan Research Ctr 

Baghlan Extension Budget 

Salaries of Participants 

Participant Airfare 

Vehicle Support Coyt;; 

Land Cost 20 Houses 

Land Coat Research Station 



Total G A 




I'D $1,111,400 $1,273,600 $968,000 $1,025,000 $4,378,000 



20,000 

54,000 

50,000 

181,000 



20,000 


- 




26,400 


27 


600 


50,000 


- 




42,000 


44 


100 


60,000 


203 


000 



5,700 
9,100 
10,000 
4,200 
10,900 
10,000 
15,000 



11,900 
19,300 
10,500 
4,400 
11,400 
10,500 



246,000 260,000 



18,800 
30,300 
11,000 
4,700 
12,000 



371,300 344,700 369,100 



$1,482,700 $1,618,300 $1,337,100 $1 



26,300 
42,500 
11,600 
4,900 
12,600 



879,000 
62,700 

101,200 
43,100 
18,200 
46,900 
20,500 
15,000". 



405,500 1,491,600^1 



431,500 $5,8$9&C$1 



D- Economic Analysis 

l - »»at Production and ft-rand . - J 

Over the^rSlc^f vS-V^rff^ J" 1975 W3S 2 - 85 "»" »«•" tons. 

land and were d^e larce^ l^t^ i't^'io^r^o^ 00 ^^^ on ^rigated 
varieties and to a lesser extent o t^us^f ?-? --r"' 9 ^?"^^- 
vanet ?S arena, predominant on irrlgltS'f&if. ^out f^; eld,n9 

not yearly, vmhout new technological ino^s and i-o-^d'-x—'-^ t-%1-^ 
activity «u,S only rlS-p^ciSrtSVi Sl^tV^nlV* ?r °" 

will b* &: e ^%?!Ji" T . e : eaS0nt0 ***** that any n^jor «« lands 
ands ur'^r cult "^^^-^ U ^:2 n Sf ^ £- There *« no expansion of * r 
not ln'ci-'--;;"^» ? °° -n^° " ?5 and the £ even Year Plan does 

S^raio ;?^uv?S cSS. 1975 and ISS2 - A1] ?rcducticfi ch5n ^ *- : 

? onsi-?Sc^ 

of Afghanistan will be cDproxirat^lv 24 f. «i}T-- nn * d ' ' . ' " :e ^ L ' • a <- ' r - 

including seed and v:aste? ^t^tel^ iS'tas^ST? ^392 
cms .evel or consumption would require 4.0 Bill ion" tons Incc--s are 
however expected to rise. The GCA Seven Year Plan P ?ojec^s a 3 S careen* 
Sti^-'^fn^- ™ ":' C0 -' i - r ™ iRC0B » elasticity of v/haat hasten 
out tP''p-- i? Lf;£ . or f r or - 5 - Such n 5U res if thoy obtair;,d througr- 
?23 £ "Tr l S ^ MrS -^ ]y M W£,,d for * : '*« of 5 -5 nillien tons or * 

or U^l^ -'- l n ''\ vl0uh '' ---* -0 «>e an upper Unit on th» d-^nd 

i I > ' ir 'Ci....o levels increase the rate of incr-^-.p in —•nnrr' for- 

mat slackens. Tai.ing a middle position, a two per.-'t'n^ ;\ w t 
rate would yield a demand for whe»t in ioo? A f i 7 l : Ti P ? •' - Cwch 
192 kgs p-r capita 4 '' rn,11,on ^"c tons or 



" Th ^n S i e oo^ Y VK mt ^- lf hl ' 9her G0A "9 ures vvere «**» the population bas, 
in 1992 woula been border of 30 million. i^|.ui«s«.ion cas. 
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A demand of 4.7 mil lion to^s is 200,000 tens in excess e/en of the 
overly optimistic supply projection with no fully irrigated «he<t land } 
released tc other crops. In order for both self sufficiency ir wheat and 
a reduction in -irrigated land planted to whe-st to be achieved, an increase 
in wheat yields even rsrs dramatic than what has occurred with the original 
introduction of high yielding varieties will have to be sustained over" the 
next 15 years. The nead for concerted efforts such as tins project are 
thus essential if long-run Afghan goals on vhzci production &re to be tre t. 

2. An tcc.ioraic Profile of Lh~ P-eneficiaries 

The direct beneficiaries of the limited Phase I project will be the 
irrigated- wheat farr-ars of Bachlan Province especially these with s*-r.i- 
irrigated land, ihe tocai nisiber of faraiers in Baghlar is estimated to be 
about 23, C00, rare than 50 percent of whom are owner/on orators. Landlords 
comprise perhaps 10 percent and shvrecropper/rorsters -the rer.sir.der. 
nationally, xr.yrs than G~j percent of farmers crcv; some vrhcat. in Cl'. \';"n 
Province it is est ire ted that SO, COO hectares cf wheat c-~2 planted :.•:• the 
100,000 ha. of irrigated land. In addition » about 50,OCO ha. ef dryland 
wheat were planted in 1977 in the Province. 

While no good figures on fann size distrit-utir-p. are available in 
Batjhlan Province, .Tost farmers are s;:all. iv. 1975, of the more than I-:00 
sales of fertilizer r=acc- by the Afghan Fertilizer Co~.pcr.y in Sagr. !-;;!, s9 
percent were for plots of two hectares or 1c;s.(7he &:ea:= plot siza was 
three hectares.) In a 1972 survry of 269 f?r-?-s in Banhl-iri, 41 percent 
consisted of two hectares or less, and 76 perc&nt cont~i.:0J not no.-c than 
four hectares. In araas of gover:.- ant sponsored settlement, three hectares 
of land were normally given to fevers, alth^'j-jh in sere cases only two 
hectares were provided. All of these figures relate to irrigated far.— . 
Virtually no information is available on the size of dryland farms. 

It is roughly" estimated that a "composite" irrig?.f.id fas"; of e=:e 
hectare could grow crops valued at $700 at fan^ate prices. 1.2 



A composite; farm is one in which crops a :•■.': planted in the- sarr: :.: c.>ortio.; 
as thry are for the entire province. Trw:, ?5 percent of irrigated land 
in Bc">fi:ilan Province is planted tc local wheat; the $ar-;e percentage applic 
to the ccr.posite farm. O e->v.--;a, no one fanner grews all the crops grc 
in Baghlan; it is merely convenient for exposition. 
Value of production caits a small an»unt cf other crops and livestock 
production. Livestock related costs of crop production were also deleted. 
The livestock component of f&m income probably does not significantly 
alter net income. Crop by-products (aniiral feed) and livestock consumpti' 
and sales would increase income, but livestock related costs for farm (ccr. 
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Costs of production are core difficult to det«=>rn»ine Using a 197^ i 
study adjusted for pr^ce changes as an estiisate of production cost would r " 
yield a net return to tha owner's labor and land of $455 or $65 per-capita 
A farmer urtr, a two hectare fans ray be able to double his output, but his 
costs wou id os more than doubled because hired labor Mould need to be more 
..tarn douolcd. Thus Tar-ers with two hectares of land «oald earn less than 
$1j0 per capita froai trie::- agricultural pursuits. This v.ould be the result. 

^^L^LQ^^^r/gggratoi^, _ Obviously . t^oier;5faaEacrowei^fcBulcL-«ceive-'tes&, 

I has oediar. icnr. ir.ee::- for irrirrcad fares in "aghlan ?rov\i\ce is certain! v 
less .than $133 per capita ar ,d probably is less than SI00. 

Fron; available data, the percentage cf a fan?.'s land planted to wheal 
is independent of fara size. As vara: size increases, marginal cost* orobabV 
increase for reasons cited above- Thus a -snail farmer who parti ci sates in " 
the project would benefit proportionately sore than a large farmer". If 
Participation in the project is indsoendent o~ farm s-i-.--.~the ircc;~-> distri- 
bution pattern of Be chlr.fi Province would becr-e more ;-r-s.-~\. Fam: i-^or^rs 
would also benefit as cer.^nd for their service increases. 

Secondary beneficiaries will be these irrinated wheat farcc-rs in th- 
i our northern provinces of Kunduz, Balkb, T;khar ai-d v' ; ^aa-i T rrse ?r* 
the provinces for which the packages develcrcd at Bachlan should h- rv-sV 
appropriate. In these areas there are ac-DrL-;-:ir.-ately*]3:'>,oon far^rs workino 
irrigated and dryland fares. Of these, 60 rercent are f^v^r/opora^rs -0 " 
percent are landlords and 30 percent are shc-recropner/ ranters. This 
distribution is virtually identical to that cf Baglilan. 

Another group of secondary beneficiaries fror- Phase I activities are 
the dryland wheat farmers of Afghanistan v.r.o will ultie^telv benefit from 
the agricultural research in dryland wheat at the Kabul Research Center. 
Little is fcneirn about dryland whea" farming and the c-cor.cn-ic characteristics 
of these farmers. Since- these beneficiaries will not be directly effected 
by Phase 1 activities, no attempt has been n:ado to analyze their" situation. 

The last group that will to affectce by the p-a.iect are wheat censw.- 
The project, through production increases, sho-jld heln eliminate the oeriod;- 
shortages cf wheat and zr.s concomitant orice increase;. Those n.::-.z Unefiti. 
from more assured wheat supplies v.ill be the people <.ros? susceptive :c or^e 
increases - the non- farcing poor. The ceg,ree to which they v:i~ ' -r.efit has 
not been esfc-'sated. 



work and investment costs would decrease income. In any case, livestock 
holdings by ski 11 tenners in Baghian are small. A 1972 study of 254 fanners 
shewed that faraers with less than two hectares owned an average of 1.3 
oxen, 1.3 poultry and less than one of all other livestock. 
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Anticipated Economic Impact 




The major impact of the project for the direct beneficiaries will s >« 
in the fern of increased inco.se derived fros greater yields on wheat fields! 
Ultisacely, as project geais are achieved, the benefits will increas- a 
second time as lend previously sewn to wheat is switched to tha production 
o. nigner vaiue crops. Auction here is focused only or. the benefits to 
— be_der-*¥ed-t rea--tnereas&&-^>e^fe-t>rcdticlrT Cn on irr i g a t ed la n d * — TorrTrrTe - ^ 
known at this point on the possibilities for drvirnd wheat er^w^on to 
hazard a guess regarding costs and benefits. 

Two technological improvements in irriested -.-.'heat prs^^tion h-"-- 
been introduced in Afghanistan in the recent pes?, - hioh yi~Vinn -r^f " 
.varieties and concomitantly, fertilizer. The hioh yie^dina v^-i^tieT-.-/?^ 
introduced :n 1257/63. Figure lgiv-s a very rot=5 : h indicate cf the ■-£'-- 
of adoption of each of these production i-orovr.-- ••-'■; 5 ^or B<: -*!''• c-^-:'-.-"" 
1 he high yielding varieties were relatively ine::i.-siye and'e^sy to ytii^.- 
anc. produced dramatic increases in cutout. ThE-- a*-' 1 nar f «c f ■-"-" --{--j-rr 
for a rapid sprc3d effect ar.d a high .total oarticipation ra^.^Fertiii-- - 
on the other hand, is very expensive end takes r.-ore 'cowled- *» ^lv-:^" 
it in correct aisoants. Often, when risk and cost «re taken' i^co accent!' 
fertilizer without good extension efforts is not very profit-]?, in 
Baghlan Province fertilizer usage for wheat proto.M v" has a l^efit-cost 
ratio c, less then 1.5 at ti.e present Lir.e. a low fic-jre for <::all far- rs 
wnen risk is considered. Consequently, a relatively low rote of adoption 
of fertilizer has been observed. " , ' 

The package to be developed is ejected to <:pr»ad \-:w rsoidlv v 
the early project years thin did the high vieldin-..- varieties i-ut to r~---ch a 
lov/er level of peak participation. The~Wre rapid spread ii- ; the earl-'" 
years reflects the anticipated component in extrusion service; which v.oyid 
retard the usual dissipation of the spread effect. Moreover", the proi^t" 
plans to have n-any deironstsatior. plots throuohout t^e nrovi ".<-=- r^re*---- 
providing rare nodes from which the sr,r--ad effc-c; <-.-..». oc^<r '7'Vlc^r .-..•..- 
participation is expected because the co:ts to a fotiier (end i.-rc- f-A -A ■■ ) 
of adopting tie nei-/ technologies is greater then it ;;as for :.i:.--_.le acr-o-.i-.-:/ 
of hiuh yielding varieties over local varieties ar>d the overall ' b^nef''--: 
my not be as spectacular. 

The logistic curve for "project packaqe" in Ficure i -.icht be <-= re;:; 
target to set for rates of adoption' ov" the technoloiv for Ph^s-'l VMhir- T- 
years the project recomsr.dat ion would be in-ple.^enzed on 3?. eereent or i^ 
irrigated wheat land of Baghlari and within 1C years this fictile would ris- z<- 
68 percent. 
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yielding varietiss a;;-, litt'- ^ict^d"^. "-^ V - a,r S?V? ur '*'' hl ^ 
usase is lew, it !,« been «ai' a "hl^ ■Z"^™™^''' ,Ert(,1z '" 
to <:n«r-- **~ i«- a „,» i^n ^ 2J y-a«s, m:.^ v." tnout a new ICiDet- ••; 



by the eighth ye.r of ex^nsion oFthe ^ ^^1° ?.™ c ? t^ J ^ WCU " 
irrigated wheat in Leohlan b; 23 oorcen^ >.^f»VT -^-^ ' - ! r ° 

wuld have increase bv TOre than S' i; ^ ll^ ^'^V F -%- J -*">? 
csci-^ o. dryla™ production increases Ly 1935 in ^c-an Province 4^ 
cons n- k perccr.t of the dryland farscrs partici- 



pated by chat yezr 




2- It is rather ^realistically assumed -,?:at the full crcduc^n -,™- 
*crwevod in the year of ^option. ;; re realist^ -W f : t ; : °', 
a jor the ye.r Ly year tot*, slightly tut overall ov.put iL t not ■' 
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Percent of Irrigated 
Wheat Land 



FIGURE 1. Adoption Ratos for Technical I*p r , 
for irrigated Kteat Production T~ 



iheat Production ., 
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PROJECTED iriCHLNEHTAL IRRIGATED WHEAT PRODUCTION 
. IN BAGHLAT! PROVINCE WITH THE PROJECT 
(1000 Kstric Tons) 



YEAR 
1973 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 



HTTHOUT 
PROJECT 


WITH ■- 
PROJECT 


rRCPvOlErJTAT 
PRODUCT 10." 


152.9 


152. S 


- 


154.0 


154.0 


- 


154.7 


154.7 


- 


154.9 


156.0 


1.1 


155.0 


158.2 


3.2 '* 


155.1 


161.5 


6.4 


155.3 


165.5 


11.2 


155.3 


173.9 


18.6 


155.3 


184.1 


?3.8 


155.3 


192.5 


37.2 


155.3 


193.1 


42.8 


155.3 


201.1 


45.8 


155.3 


202.8 


47.5 


155.3 


203.7 


48.4 


155.3 


204.0 


43.7 



- 69- 



varietv SL^m"^? 1 i™^"*! 1 * **> *ecr ? res of hioh yielding * 



Without the Project With the Project 

Wheat Production 3.8 MT 6 o «r 

Fansgate Value $ 553 * 070 ' 

Estiaated Production 373 ■ " ■ So 

Costs - ' 

Ket Income $ 130 



549 
$' 2-24 



w . f Thl * chfnae in net income araounts to about $20 per capita Th- 
wo d'beTL" "^ r ^"J?- Wdu f farn5er under these P rc,c;/ £ sWie^ 

developed package will need to be carefully monitored, however. * 

4. Project Economic Costs 

The economic cost of the project only includes the direct cc^* 
associated with the project and neglects the very iSrtant ca^Sor? £ 

So???cal C v $ - S b ° rn ^- by ^ fanK;r - The costs -re calculated S^bok 
tt " ] ? a ' UeS and a shadbl - P"ce,£or foreign exchange T h e sbk- 
cable is shown belos. All foreign assistance is included. ' 

A. Eniprical Values Economic Costs 

($ thousands) 

undiscounted $ 5,614 

discounted at 122 $ 3^35 

B. FX shadow priced 

undiscounted $ 6 763 

di scour id at 12% $ 4^79 



r ^V>y Met£ 



Copy 



-^.i'Mritfa!: 



■ ■:.«■$ 



u a ,J n - ca, f u ) at : n ? tne sc^-anc cost?, all costs of t-chnical assistapte 
and participant bdimng were included. Ho costs associated with ite on- 
going activities ct Kabul and SaghUn research centers «er* included in the 
SEK^V" "^'V^ there wuM ** be a diminution of other 
IZ 1ZI ^ ■ t!:f;Ss . ce ? tGr3 ty accc-ccte this project, and there is hence 
no associateo opnorwmry cost. The personnel and facilities to be used 
T alr !? y fGC ^? d °" Kh * zz r ~^ach. This project «ill sharpen the fcc:s 
-enhance-the G apabvl-it^--to-,jr 1 dertafce -tha-TiecessaryTrcttvitfes: " — 

Foreign exchange ccsts were .shadow priced at 56 afs per dollar, a-. 
IrZtT ?I ^ ^cent.* It was assuaed that wages did not need to be shacov 
priced. The local wage bi i . .s saall in any event, as incremental emplcv-^nt 
is not very extensive. The social cost of capital v:as taker, to be 12 perr-rr 
out Mis reay m .act be lew. Lastly, it was assigned that relative prices 
would remain constant. K 

No comparative ccst effective analysis will be presented. Uhile- 
alterna^ves io the present approach could be ;r:ace conceptually, this hss 
not been done in any way sufficient to allow cost comparisons to be isade. 

Tables in and IV show the eccnoniic cost breakdown by function and year. 



■nis percentage increase is justified in the Kelraand Project Phase II. 
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FY 73 
79 



83 
84 

85 



TABLE III 



Incremental Econosiic Costs (Undiscounted) of Establishing and ©Derating 

Integrated Wheat Research and Extension Program for Irrigated Wheat 

and for Dryland tfiieat" 

Research 

($ 1000s) 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(5) 



(6) 



(«) 
_/ Supplies & 
Construction—- Contingency Eo.'jtiorzznt fkl nteriance Psrsonxiel— -Participants _ 



.278 
243 



89 


- 


90 


- 


91 


- 


92 


-233 


tal 


283 



589 
745 
716 
748 
30 



94 
124 
160 
115 

39 _ 
15 



a/ Includes land costs. 



83 
84 

85 



TABLt IV 



($ ICOOs) $ ' 



286 
251 



21 

21 



-241 
296 



51 
51 



51 

765 



726 
921 
885 

925 
30 



155 
200 



a/ Includes land cost. 
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5- Internal Fcor.raic Rate of Return 

Before embarking on tni'-- s^-tinn ■>*• i" c w^-i *- 

Since r.o hansy way of allocating these costs oce^r.+ln t-J^Z U" 
irriqate5 n y^ n nS ed . beRSf1t ^ a [? tota11 ^ der1ved f ™ increases in 

reject fee^X S.SE.IS'IM^S'IE.J'S the 
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A second quantified hut extremely important benefit of *be * 

project jn^ftw tee broadening of the emetic base of Sea? groin in 
Afghanistan. .There is the possibility of a catastrophic crop fatJSre ™ 
the do.-pir.anc variety is attacked by a rust or other dis^e ^ nS 
Sterol SSr' * th8 ? " J£Ct - 1 " hslp ^-ihe^ko, of 



will cImj enhance the export earning of Afghanistan. 



exn P r-i-f Iv"n-M >? - " DeneT1 * 1s r $J a ^ to the increase of agricultural 
™£1- * i°K le ln the c ? un ^- ^ e agricultural research and extension 
service* snou.d be peroanently improved for all crops, not just wh^t 



ram inc~rf ^h^-V* 16 ^P 1 ^ effects associated with increased 
ram incoire. There win be an increase in desand for consumer itesis which 
•■nil be a spur for the expansion cf ssuall scale industries, industri-1 
employment and income. •..jus»tri^i 

in sira, while hard data are scarce, the high IERR and the relative 
insensitivity to alternative estimations would suggest that the project is 
feasible irosn an economic standpoint. 



£ G0^ 



0ES^ 



^tfL*st£ c 



Gross 
Valuo 
of 

Incremental 
Wh^t 
.Promotion 



1078 


. 


197 9 


- 


1980 


_ 


1981 


308 


1982 


890 


1983 


1792 


l'v'84 


3136 


1935 


5208 


1986 


80(ii 


1987 


10410 


1088 


11934 


IPSO 


12824 


1090 


18300 


1991 


13552 


1992 


13036 



Benefits and Costs of the Project 
($000's) 



Incremental 

Fertilizer 

Costs 



07 
201 
41 B 
1000 
1482 
1799 
1931 
20G7 
21JC 
2134 



Incremental 

Labor 

Costs 



65 
110 
204 
342 
■ 485 
G02 
680 
723 
74 G 
758 
7C2 



Net 

Value 

of 

Incremental 

Wheat 

Production 



282 

805 

1615 

2731 

4451 

0579 

8332 

9505 

10150 

1048? 

10(57$ 

10740 



Project 

Economic 

Costs 

1342 
1170 
920 
907 
113 § 
406 ', 

74 
. 74 

74 

74 
391 

74 

74 

74 
-1",9 



' Net 
_.Bonofits 



Discounted I 
Undisoountod At 41% 



-1.58 
124 
164 
240 
280 
208 
200 
208 
103 
120 

03 

-31 ? 



E. Cther Donor Assistance ' 

Assistance- to the GOA which is the most closelv related to the IHD 
project includes the following: 

Vocational Traininc : Th e I3S 9 wi 1 1 assist the GQA i n vocation^ agri- __ 
-cuHarol vrtLii,^ sty* secondary-fhTgh school Flivel . It wi , 1 provide 
cosmsdiues una technical assistance to exoar.d an-.' iporov* thre= ^xist^nq 
agricultural schools in Leshker Gah, Fsrah and Baqh^r, and to ccr.struct and 
operas four a?.< such schools in Herat*, Dalkh, Nancarhar und Faryab. The 
expansion and new construction will increase the c*.D£citv jf the country's 
vocational agricultural schools frcro 2,000 to 6,300 persons. The schools 
will be- a major source of extension agents. - 

Improved Seed : The AD3 is assistino the GOA in a ,-roj^ vMch will 
produce and process improved seeds. The first (7-vearj chase of th* oroject 
wi,1 concentrate orinarily on v.;- : eat seed production tv.c ssco".d?.:-i2y on cort ■- 
seeo. The activities will be carrieu cut by the Afc:,;r. Seeds Ccrcany USC) 
Production will take place on four state farms (40C2 ha) and c *'i -sM-ai' '*■ 
1400 privately owned ferns (8500 ha), for seed wheat, the production tarc- 
for tne seventh year of the project is 21, GOO MT which cosoares with currert 
production of 2,000-2,500 r:. annually. The seed will be distributed bv the 
Afgr.an fertilizer Ccnpany (AFC), greeted production oi cotton seed is 
6,2t0 MT by the seventh year of the project. 

A gricultura l Credit: The IBRD. C1SA. the UNDP (technical assistance) ar.d 
the US win all provide assistance to the Agricultural Development 3ank of 
A.ghar.istan (Ag3a«:-), virtually the onlv ir.stitutic.-::! supplier of aoricultv-- 
cred-.t in the country. The Af=2ank new finances a rather wide variety of 
agricultural inputs, including tractors, other equic-ent, oxen, irrioatior- 
pusps, fertilizer, segf" and insecticides/herbicides'. It also rakes faro 
improvement loans. 

Price Stabil izsticri/vfteat Psxirve: A t=as fror. the Overseas D-r.-alcEreit 
Ministry or the United Kir.acc--:; is now working on the first phase of a study 
which hcpefuliy will cul~.i':ate in an effective price stafcilizaticn/wr.»at 
reserve prcgra.-. While tentative ar.d not yet approve:: by the CGA, the 
objectives of the "Uheat Price Stabilization, and Strategic Storage Reserve 
Schema" are given as: 

1. To stabilize wheat prices between a cari;;t floor price to en- 
courage increased production .,d a ceiling price to protect consumers within 
a year. 

2. To reduce the nore extreme fluctuations in prices between years. 

3. To stimulate increasing wheat production ly providing an assured 
market at a fair price with associated aarket infrastructure, credit and - 
agro-technical input availability. 



4. To provide for the maintenance of wheat stocks in orde*- to * 
protect consumers from adverse price changes caused t>y seasonal shortages 

in supply and in particular to set u? s reserve stock to discourage specula- 

5. To provide an crr^nizatierzT. and cianagernent structure to 

- efficieatly-s-it4^y^he-obj^e^v^s-4-4--above^ — 



6. Tc design a dynamic organization which car. evolve to neet 
future needs. 

Briefly, the project would create stcraos facilities throughout *he 
country for seasonal short- tin?e storage and-a few large central facilities 
for lonyer terra storage. A strategic reserve of frost" 300,005 tons at the 
start would be established. This would be replenished in yo--,rs ef hic« 
production and distributed in drought years. The details of the- operation 
of t;ie project end the cost have been v.cr;:od cut and will be presented to 
tne Government ef Afghanistan in October (1977). 

The tear, envisages, and reconvenes, rr.ulti -doner assistance to th» 
scheme if it materializes. 

A griculture Research : An Indian team is currently p^rvidim assis'ar.c 
to the Department cf Research, Ministry of Agriculture. Oulv on? of the sev<=r. 
Indian scientists is involved in wheat develen-er... The orotccoi calls for 
upjto U advisers to be furnished by the Indian Governr.er.t . A s.Tra'll amount ef 
cor.i.odity assistance is supplied. There is also a participant -. .-a*nif.a com- 
ponent (degree and non-decree, in India). Hew this assistance relates 'to 
tins project has been discussed as an Issue in Section i 

Other: The IBRD is helping to finance the construction of regional 
fertilizer warehouses" for AFC, and the U:;CP expects to provide technical 
assistance to the AFC in the handling and use of vr.sicticices and herbic.c'es. 
me Japanese are providing assistance in rice prediction. 

These procra.-s are directly ccr.pl erente>-y to this project. 
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iv. iKPLEnorrATio;; PLfriS '.i 

A. General Description of Project Igsalsrsntaticn 

Taken in combination, the Project Dasign Section, the Critical 
Performance Indicator (C?l) network, ar.d Project taplcsentation Schedule, 
all indicate how the various activities are mutually supportive and 
compTesnentary. 

The focus and ultiiretc goal of the project are 5 number of tested 
"packages of improved practices" frca wliich the Afghan fanner chooses 
and puts into use those sost useful to hisr.. 

The basic -.trategy is to initiate a systems approach patterned after 
IRPvI (International Rice Pesc-arch Institute, the Philippines) ac.d CIMMVT 
{International raize and fcnaat Improverc-r.t Center, '"-.xicc). This 
approach v.-i 1 1 be rodified slightly in tv:o ways. A regional training 
center for village level extension workers '.-.'ill became part of the 
research/extension complex, zr.i an "outreach" prcgr?.~ from the Center that 
will "saturate" 1 an area with ir.prcved crop techno! coy forms an integral 
part of the overall design. 

Prior to initiating the project a detailed scope of work fcr the 
contractor will be developed. Fcr illustrative purposes, tr.are follows 
a general description of inr/ierentation based on current thinking. 

, 1. Building a "Package" 



Increased production slens frcra irprovinc =j?.-n accepted ways of 
farming. One foundation stone of ;nprove~ent is tetter seed. Others are 
hiefner' fertilization levels; weed, disease and insect control; nore 
efficient cultivation techniques; and r.ore efficient v.ater use. There 
are others, but these are a^cng the irore important. 

Through relationships that have already teen established, this 
project will be in a posit - .' en to tap wheat seed frcr. all international 
v:heat research organizations. 

Plot Trials Conducted on a Continuous Basis 

Varietal candidates fcr screening, testir.g, r-ultiplicaticn and 
eventual release ; ill be sc-lected by the'research coordinator and his 
various colleac/jcs. As a first step, available irrigated wheat 
varieties will "be released from Kabul Research to Baghlan within the 
first year. More drought resistant varieties will be inserted to support 
research on varieties for partially irrigated ana rainfei lands. 

The next step in this systems approach is to establish regular 
full season plot trials on irrigated trheat at Kabul, 3aghlan and 
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oalolabad Nonas i planting ti~ is October and Rovesber with harvest*™ 
ccoplezed April-June. Off-season (spring) plot trtSsrtH to^HSSL 
Bannvan in Kay, usir.g seed harvested in |p r? in Sfafa Sd £/te!2i2 
-iSv?^ ™ s ? s a *— *« search aSaXElffifc £ cSSS* 
trials car. be grown in one year. As dryland varieties aw» »««ii-Ml! 
Plot trials will be initiated at Kabul anffegMaL ™1-Me. 

"Z^TV^^?*?* ^""^ies will be sele^tedTnd^tedls" 7lot 
gag at each or tne stations. A larger nurf>er ray be oiStH *?* 
So^f* -, th' £3 T^" C variaMes b ™ &e incorporated into these 
ESc-2*^ wif^J? ^ Wl11 bS K2ter «qu*«=«rts. fertilizer 
^3^o^iSfoi. Med,,,9 ~ te ' ^ ° f Plfint " inS " d Pterins and 

Extension workers undergoing traininq at the 3achlan r en ter will 
assist ,n these trials so they can see hew a -package" is levied 

CI aster Trials Conducted Annually 

The sane var 



^..— .. l • ? aRe l T 1et,es Snwn in th5 Plot trials will be crown as 
l^sfo^l, " f£raS - f, ' e - ldS Startins K - th 1rri ^ t2d varieties i: 
i'Tjr ^™? K' ' n£sg c = k^ trials will te scall , 50 square 




e crewn 
: trial 



incorporated ..-, extension workers in Eawlen Province win h»l 3 select 

Verificaticr: Trials Essential 

s. r ---,.J h0Se var ]-V 3S that y"«eld best en farmers' fields ( with fully 
-.r. v «.-. er _-... J ? e -i -irrigated fields) in the cluster trials " " 
over a wicer area and on .-ore farrers' fill's at «■••» v— if 
stage starting with irrigated varieties in th- th-'rH F^"-'- s->-cn 
tfcond^verifirS'iJ!; 6 ^r?; s ^JTi!^! 7 "- \" £]s . ^Id"^ expected 

?t k SiPJ S ^ bl ' sh *=p ".«-•" trlaTs'c^KOOO so-„are^e : JrTeach! y fere 
L t v.. J i u a nrporcant to ceterr-ine wr.:v> r.»ci: 2 o-3s ar» =-cc a- ? ro'--iate to 
rarners with assured water supply ant tr.ose packaees relevant to' faraers 
witn a water constraint. . .<"**rc 

Regular extension workers, along with trainees, all ur.--r the 
^f"r?fiS!?on n trS r S ~ f ' «" "* ** U ™™ in "^<* 
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Three crop seasons are required to collate the verification of a % 
"package". Given the ready availability of irrigated varieties Phase I 
expects to have tested and verified on farmers* fields a superior variety, 
3long with the cost retrunerative cultural practices acclicable to on° 
climatic end scolcgic?.: area by the end of the third year. More druudtt 
resistent varieties will not be available before the fourth year. Dryland 
wheat varieties will ysst be ready for field testing by then* 

tcoperaTincT "Ferrer s 



An essential ingredient is a* core cf cooperating farnsrs. The 
cluster and verification trials cannot be conducted without then. Acain, 
it will be- extrctely important to select a wide range of farners, 
progressive as well as traditional, with access to plenty of water, as 
well as farcers with less water. In this vcy appropriate packages can be 
developed for a wide group cf her.eficiaries. 

Those inputs that would r.or-ally rec-ire the far-er to lay cut 
cash will be supplied at no cost, essentially irtoroved seed and ferti':i£er. 
Project costs •-.■ill be s~all , for the area is's~ail. The farmer will 
supply all labor, anh.al pov:er and equipment. If a trial fails for any 
reason or, a farmer's field, he will be reir.b-.rsed, in vheat, at a level 
equal tc his r.o r eally expected yield. The rate of failure is expect-; to 
be low, and hopefully, zero. Ir, every case, ti.e farrer k-.aps the itsroved 
seed produced. Thus, he has no "risk factor" and much to gain. 

Dsrno-strati^r/Inte.osive v.heat PredoCticr, Cariair.n 

One ""package of improved practices" fcr a given variety will be 
selected for 2 widespread, intensive vrheat production carpaicn throughout 
Baghlan Province. There will be r.o variables. The farrer nay not 
incorporate every practice in the pae'race, but that is his choice. "0 
product u-.i inputs are supplied at this level. 

This carnpaicn would be initiated prior to the planting Gf the 
wheat crcp in the fc-.-Lh cro?oi?-c sea3cn. . This ca-?ai?n becomes the 
absolute resroisibiiity of tr.e i.::te.-.sior. Service of Capillar. Province. The 
research staff fror. the Center participate only when probi~ns arise on 
farmers' f\sM\. Such problems v:ould probably center arou.d insect and 
disease attacks. 

By the end of year three, every extension worker in the Province 
would have been thcrci:chly trained in a "peckace cf irproved practices", 
whether for farmers en fully irrigated or farmers on sesi- irrigated land. 
Every extension worker would be expected tc work with at least five 
cooperating fanners, none of whoa would have been involved in either the 
cluster or verification trials. Thus, up to 200 desor.stration plots will 
be established in the fourth crcp season, after the project begins. 
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The total ntsnber of farcers involved could exceed 400, for at .3 
least 25 new fanners will have been involved in each of the three preced- 
ing years. 

Sumxary 

The integration of toth research and extension functions becomes 

— very^v4eus-efMs^l«=eiTte^i6f»-of-th3^Hf^eeE-tHselds- s — ?he-4spae-t 

becomes widespread' as ijk- : il tinne r --^fec t goes into operation. The 
multiplier effict springs forra the *act that: 

- dozen? of new varieties are screened end tested each year ; 

- that tea complete crops can be produced and harvested each- 
year. 

- a new set of pie, trials is conducted at each of four 
research stations each ycor ; 

- a new set of cluster trials, with a pc; croup of coo --era ting 
farmers, is established each year starting with the second 
cropping season; 

- a new set of verification trials is established each year 
starting with the third season; ana 

- a new "packan-e of imoroved oractices" for each variety that 
is ready is developed at ere end of the. third season, lead- 
ing to an intensive co-spa ign before zi.e fourth cropping 
season. 

As far as the extension component is concerned: 

- a new grotpof 25 extension field workers is trained each 
year; 

- all extension unit supervisors receive so~e ir:-service 
training on now techniques and methods each year; 

- extension workers have a definite input into the produc- 
tion package ai the plot, cluster and verification 
stages; and 

- the research/extension center staff are alwyas available 
and willing to "backstop" extension btaff in the field. 

It will be inzriediately recognized that a high degree of organiza- 
tion is requirec'. To illustrate the asnplexity of the project, it is to 
be noted that activities during the fourth growing season will include: 
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- riot trials on irrigated t&eat at Baghlan, Kabul, 
Jalalabad and eamiyan; 

- plot trials on dryland wheat at Saylilan, Kabul, and 
Bemiyan; 

- three sets of cluster trials on irrigated vt-eat 

rad i a t^ng jf rora^ th e Baghlan Cer.rer; and 



- an intensive irrigcted wheat production campaign 
covering Baghlan Province. 

The next page shov;s a graphical illustration of this sectience. A 
similar sequence Kould be followed in Phase II for dryland \:he*i. It is 
equally obvious that full administrative support at both the national ar.d 
provincial level is absolutely essential if the Intearated l^eat. Develop- 
ment Project is to be successful. 
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,v» '" .: ; **l:i;'" ' ; ' : , '^acl-cages of Iri-rbred 'JrracEiees? ' "■ ''' 

YSa CIS Grow plot trials of a^: least < ^aristae?; in plots 

on research 7.2 sq. nstsrs vsix revs 6 ret-^rs lonr, roW 20 c? 
statics far on tr.e iJapilan Suticn. ^j^-h =>-i inc-j - ; >orate ff . 

Center staff, irariables as practical ana necessary, rxvcrsics i 
..-121 each rr«w a..-;et of plot tri,-.Is~, -.sf t-. :>rsf era- 
replications, «st-jr the supervision of tcie Center 
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2. Staff Development s 

There are several staff development corocnents. All are issortant 
Soce have short-tena ir^li cations, others long-term. Staff df.veloprisat is 
equally iKportan^ to both the research and extension functiors of the KOA. 

Short-ten? Practical Training Abroad 



Three KOA staff renders would be selected ^ach yea - for trai.nino 
abroad of a snort-ten:, (up to 5 eonths) nature. At least two of these,' 
one research end one extension, would take part in Clfe-fT's intensive and 
highly practical training in Mexico. They would be sele;ted for training 
in late 1977 or very early in 1978, as the training program at CIKiYT 
(Obregon) r.onrally begins in April. 

Upon their return in August or early Scoterier, these trainees 

would be iir^diately assigned to the Research/Extension Center, 3ac:;';cn. 

This timing is very critical, for the first greirD of 25 trainees are 
scheduled to report for training in September 1973. 

Other technical fields identified fcr short-tenr. training abroad 
are seed lechnology, survey irethods and analysis of data, water iranagensnt, 
meat diseases, insect control and rarketing. Participants will be 
identified and selected as dictated by project experience and progress. 

Academic Training Abroad 

Any research or extension organization must be continually supplied 
with "new blood" in tha form of technically competent persons. Nor -rally 
this competency is a product of several years of training. 

Experienced and mature .MGA personnel would be selected for long- 
term training abroad at both the masters and doctoral level. The MI.-.c" 
tean identified the areas where additional ccr-petency is required. T'-,ese 
are: planting breeding, entoraology, plant pathology, slant c-hysioiccy, 
production agronomy, water ranager.ent , statistics, "rur^l sociology, 
extension education and intermediate technology. 

It will require six to twelve months to clearly identify those 
individuals Fast capable of benefiting fron such academic trainir.c. hope- 
fully, several could be selected and deputed for traimr.o durinc ir.e 
first year of the project. r t is anticipated that doctoral candidates 
would be selected first so .ey could return to rake their contribution 
to the project purpose before the end of Phase I. 

The KIAC team reconraended that the course work be completed abroad 
and the thesis or dissertation research activity coznplete-d in Afghanistan. 
In this way all research conducted by these candidates would "plua in" to 
the project and assist greatly in expanding the data base. Much of the 
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field research vei;~%d >s under the guidance of KIAC project staff or the 
consultants v:ho will travel to Afghanistan in support of the Project. In 
soea cases it ray be necessary for a professor of a U.S. institution not 
involved as a consultant to supervise his advisees' work in the field. 
Support costs of a very limited nature for this activity have been built 
into project funding. 



i- t}£-^eb-&->rper-ienee — 



This is an iinportar.t elenent.Qf any technical assistance activity. 
On-the-job training can be systematically plar »ed or just allcv.ed to happen. 
Regardless, it gees or. all che tiee, both during working hours as well as 
afterward. 

Afghan personnel working with their U.S. colleagues will, for the 
most pert, be reasonably -..el] versed in scientific theory. Sc~e of then 
v/il 1 have earned a masters ieoree frcx abroad. (Advanced v.crk is not 
available in Afghanistan.) .-'est, however, will have a weak background in 
the practical application cf this theoretical knowledge. 

All project-related personnel will learn rany things frcn each 
other, but the Afghans will have an excellent opportunity to improve their 
practical. skills while working shoulder-to-shoulder with their Anserican 
colleagues. 

The farrer-to-farr.er participants will be the vehicle through 
y;hi~h each of this or.-the-jeb training will be re'izyad to the unit super- 
visors and field extension agents. This will take place at the Center 
initially and then on a follow-up basis later. These ran will also be 
imparting their skills and knowledge to Afghan fanrers as they work with 
then? on the cluster and verification trials. 

In-Service Training 

Two types of in-service training have been built into the project 
design. Ore is designed for extension unit supervisors. These .ren are 
the more experienced, higher trained extension staff. Many are farrer 
field agents. Two in Baghlan Province are college graduates in agriculture. 

The unit supervisors will undergo a 3-4 week in-service training 
program in the first year of the project in Seoterber/October, just prior 
to the wheat planting season. This instruction will cover two parts. One 
deals with the concepts of the Wheat Development Project; its design, 
inpleirentation schedule, objectives and potential outcoce; their responsi- 
bilities and role in the various project activities; and the latest 
information available cr. the practices involved in the packages. The 
second portion will be technological. Supervisors will be given aini- 
courses in agrcnosic practices, fertilizer-soil relationships, disease 
syrajtoms, insect identification, area and crop measurement techniques, 
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yield estimation techniques, etc. They *ill a"io perform soars of the j 
practical skills involved in wheat cultivation, bw* not of an:, great 
intensity or duration. The objective is to" provide themtntr the techni- 
cal information and son-e feeling for the practical skills. • 

The extension agents will undergo a 4-5 rcenth cour?e of a very 
intense and practical nature. They '■•li_car*-y_ot!t all st eps in producing 
a"crdb _ of~wheatr — The curriculum wTl!~Ee designer* to: 1 } TeacS theTechm- 
cal and theoretical knowledge, 2) carry out the practice! vcrk associated 
with the theory, und 3) critique eiid relate tha two. £xtension ssethoas 
techniques and skills will form an integral part of thi-= training. 

Practically all project-related oersor.nel will participate in this 
teaching-training activity. This includes' researchers, extension 
personnel, both Afghan and American, and the farr-er-to-farcer participants. 

3. Construction 



Two construction activities are included in this project design. 
The major portion will be the construction of a research/extension coral ex 
on the Baghlan Research Station. The station comprises ICO hectares (2i'J 
acres). Only 3 hectares are required for new building;. Present facili- 
ties are extremely limited, and sove a.- a in such a condition they are no 
longer used. The ninor part is the construction of 20 office-cur.- 
residences in the Province. 

Research/Extension Cente r 

A local architectural finr. will be engaged to design and supervise 
construction of the complex. Local contractors will be engaged for con- 
struction. Buildings in the coinplex will be 1) sirale in design and 
2) designed as a cnjlti -purpose facility; i.e., to cater to both research 
and extension functions either in the sare roon/ls'ooratcry or certair.ly in 
the sas-e building. 

With the best of luck, it will take 16-13 ronths to design and 
construct the cc-plex. Fortunately the t T .o essential Ouildi^; rate^ials, 
stone and ceirc-nt, are available locally (there is a cerrent pUnt about 10 
miles frcoj the existing Research Station). 

In the interim, buildings in Baghiantcwn (2 miles fron the Station 
will be rented and utilized as temporary classrccr...,, living quarters, 
library, laboratory, etc. r is anticipated that the new buildings will 
be ready for occupancy when the second group of 25 agents arrive for 
training (Septembt. 1979). 
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Of f-ice-coia -R asidences 

i 
*- „ P 2 "^ are 77 ^tension staff in Bagblaa Province. Sixty-fV- are 
field extension agents. A few ne? agents are employed every year * T?«e 
Director of Extension hopes to srpley four or five new field agents each 

^k_»- Fe " of the a -" r,ts 11ve in the villa^--. Most hsve offices in 
— che-aain -tcwnr^-rfcfe-tftefi' T>icycTes^^ n; r^nii5is (aY r^ch as" 25 
fci icsneters away) where they meet and work with individual farmers. 

This approach is fcrswi as a "inobile extension service" la the 
more co~.on "static extension service", prevale-t in ro~t ^e"<>ioDi-^ 
countries, extension field staff live and work in the vifegeTishere'their 
clientele, fanners and their families, are located. 

The !"0A is in the process of constr^ctira a f-v officio"- - 
residences for their staff, but thzy will all be 'located in voW-aii 
(county) or alakadari (syh-county) he-adeuartsrs. This still re-ns i-orkers 
will have long distances to pedal each day. Iris effort drastically 
reduces the efficiency of any extension service. 

Agent? need a place to live 3s well cs sirrole office and s'orsa^ 
facilities. In an effert to overcome this deficiency, 20 office-cu;-- "~ 
residences will be constructed in strategic and selectee vi Usees a-e-'-d 
che Province. Sites -.-ill be selected and construction iriMate^ ir. +& 
early nxmths of the project. They v;il! be built of store >.r.i enrent" " 
according to tne design presently" being used by the KD£.'~ *'"" *" 

Twenty houses are to be constructed, ten by ^he '•■¥- and t-^n fro- 
project funds. iihen the agents coaplete their specialized trainir.o, 
chey will occupy these houses. 

A comparison betveen the effectiveness of those v^r* ers >:r,~n*- the 
static concept versus those under the robi^e ccrcent is planned." 

4 - bata Collecti or, and Analysis 

^ Most observers have little confider.ee in the agricultural 
statistics available in .-'fgranistan. This aoo-ves tc area slanted, /i^lds, 
varieties seeded, cultural practices followed, farmer constraints a: J so 
on. 

Crop Resort ina 

The crop reporting activities are the responsibility of local 
extension agents. Other agencies gather sose data, but the" major input 
coraes froia the Extension Service. 
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The KKC draft ret-ort recc—sr.ded that a sasall cadre, perhaps five 
ince, be given s-eciaiized training In data collection and tabsfa- 



The 

per province, _ , ^ m 

Moss. This has been accepted, but activities, at least inPhase It, will" 
be restricted to Baghlan Province. 

This training activity weald cover a three-month period, raid- 
Karch to mid-Jime. The last segsnent of training wouTd coincide with 
fcfheat harve stin g. Tha first session v.o;'l d be conducted in 1979. 



The major portion cf the training would be conducted at the Center, 
but Tstch of it -would take place right in farmers* fields, f&jor en?»hasis 
would naturally be placed on wheat. 

The rcajor objectives of this activity are: 

- train agents in iraroved techniques for estimating area 
seeded, variety seeded, area harvested., yields, 
fertilizer applied, problems encountered; 

- design and encourage adoption of a syste~ cf obtaining 
accurate crop reports from areas not covered by exten- 
sion agents; 

- design a syster. for accurately susiaarizing and publishing 
such data; 

- relate weather and price dzia to production and supply by 
area, to provide an "early warning" system of surplus and/or 
deficit conditions; and 

- design a .system .to improve the flow, sunrarizaticn and 
estimation procedure and a periodical report fcrrat. 

The ultimate objective is to develop en efficient, sound and re- 
liable system of crop reporting that can be used in every province. 

Fanrer Constraint Surveys 

This asoect cf the data collection and analysis activity is 
designed to identify local obstacles end opportunities relevant to increas- 
ing agricultural production in the Bachlan area. This activity would be 
correlatec by, and the r^jor responsibility of, the eccnorisi/ar.thrcpolog:: 
who would also handle the crop reporting function. 

Identification of fanner constraints to higher production would be 
a !<ey element, ihese constraints nay include traditional attitudes and 
values ifisressed by the culture, or rare physical constraints such as 
water, ieed, fertilizer, labor and so on. 
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A nusfcer of ssall surveys trill be required tc gather the socio- 
eccnosnc data i:ecessary- Sees surveys will be conducted once, aid outers, 
will be repeated,, so the original baseline data can be verified and -se- 
dated. Surveys" will be conducted in sany different areas of tie . 
province so the data and the analysis will be as c^utte as oossiKe. 
Center staff, extension stents, participants conduct ;;i<) resea-ch and 
possibly Kabul University students will help gather data. 

This data collection and analysis process will cont.r.ue throuch 
Pnase I of the project. The information gained will be extreroly useful 
and valudble, fcr it will be heavily relied upon in the de/eloonsnt of 
relevant packages and in the design of Phase II of the project. 
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COUNTP.V 

Afghanistan 



TlOjEOT no. 

aOG--0'lC3 



Integrated Wheat Development 



OATS 

8/0/77 



PnOJCCT PURPOSE (MflOMI'IlP FACl-UHtCT) 

To establish a functioning irrigated regional research and, 
oxtonslon center at Baghlan and b) to initiate roaoarch on 
Improved germ plasm and production practices for dryland 
Wheat through Kabul Research Station. 



CPI DESCRIPTION UAW 

Prior Actions 

1. Project authorized and Congress 9/1-1/77 
notified 

2. FY 77 Project Agreement for 9/:.U/77 
$500,000 Jlgnod 

3. Contract with MIAC negotiated 11/15/77 

4. Recruitment complelcd 12/77 
Y ear One (CY 1»78 ) 

1. .VY 78 Project Agreement slgnt 



1/78 
2/73 



2. Roaoarch advisor takes up post 
at Kabul Research Station and 
Rosonlch/Agronomlsl arrives at 
Bughlan 

3. Extension advisor tn'.-es up post 2/78 
ftt Bughhm 



Rcapon- 
slblllty 



AID/W 

GOA/USAH) 

AID/W 
MIAC 

GOA/USAH) 
MIAC 



H ORIGINAL 
revision *t 



Ditto 
3/78 

»/78 
3/78 
.4/78 



4, Economic anthropollgst takos dp 
station at Baghlan 

!)'. Three Short term participants 
depart for CIMMYT or U.S. 
wheat breeding programs 

(>. Local firm selected to design i 
supervise construction of Brghtlan 
center 

7. Suivey of Bughlan farmers' 

constraints to improved productivity 
Initialed i 



. Curriculum Development arid 
Instruction specialist assumes 
duties at Baj'hnln 



9. 3 PHI) and 2 MS candidates selected 5/78 
for U.S. training In ontymologjj, plant 
pathology, plant breeding, plunk physio- 
logy and rural sociology. | 

10. Design for the Baghlan Center j 5/78 
completed j 

11. Av:'i'-il)]e wheal vorlollcs al Kabul C/78 
Research Station Catalogued | 



"itaspoh-" ,rir 
slblllty 

. MIAC 
MOA/MIAC 

MIAC 

Baglilan Contor | 
i | 

a| 

MIAC 
MOA/MIAC 



Local firm/ ! 
MIAC/MOA -Jl 



Kabul Rosoai'Sffi 
Statlon/MIASl" 
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COUNITtV |pf<OJl;CT NO. 

A fgh milatan; OOfi -OlCi) 

pnoji'.CT Punnost (t-vtoM cur r/ 



Ititogratod Wheat Development 



Rospon- 
Dfitc albillly 



12. Ftirmor-to-fatmcr program 

bogtns will) arrival of 2 American 
farmers who will work on package 
dovolopmonl, In-sorvk'o training 
and farmer demount ration activities 



7/78 MOA/U3AID 

AID/W 



13. Curriculum for in-service training 
of llnghlan extension agents and 
supervisors developed 

14. Construction of Uaghlan Center 
started 

10. Whoul varieties for first year 
trials tit Baglilan and Jalalabad 
uud Kabul released 

1(5. 3 PUD and 2 MS participants 
doparl for U.S. 

17, Silos soluled for extension agent 
ofl'lco cum residences) in vUiagcs 



7/78 MIAC ' 



7/78 MIAC 



Kabul R( 
Stntlon/MIA* 



8/78 MOA/MIAC 

8/78 MOA/MIAC 



j [j"~l onioiNAL 

I D PIBVI9IOM it - 



18. 3 Short term participants return 0/78 

'and nrc assigned to project 

10. 25 extension agents from Bngh an 0/V8 
start Jn-sorvlco training 

20. Construction of offices cum 0/78 
residences started 

21. Wheat trials planted at Jalalabad, 10/78 
13a tihl. in and Kabul 

22. Plot trials of Irrigated wheat planted 10/78 
at Daghlnn 



23. 10 extension supervisors start 
training 



M. 10 extension supervisors finis! 
training 



Yea r Two (CY 70) 



f). 5 extrusion agonla bo£ln oi'op ! 
report training \ 



20, Survey of Daglilun farmers 
completed 



10/78 
11/78 



2/79 
3/79 



Respon- 
sibility 



MOA/MIAO.: 



Bughlun Cent© 
MIAC 



Looal Contruo 
tors/MlAC 



Knt u". Roseate 
Station 



Bughlan Gent©: 

MIAC 



$ 



BaiiWtm Gout©: 
MIAC 



BaghianC 
MIAC 



r^n i 



.. tv sssi.^iifist^iy^ '"v 



COUNTHV II'MOJCCT NO. 

Afghanistan) :I00-01(1 3 



li'nojucT Trrua 



.Tntogrntod Wliotit Doyolopmont 



27. Trials at Jalalabad harvested 
and Hood sent to Damlyon for 
off-season trials. 

28. 3 Short torm participant dupurl 
for CIMMYT or U.S. plant 
brooding programs 

20. Off HoiiHon triiiJH plantod in 
Bamlyan 



00, Ft rat group of 25 oxlonnlon 
agents comploto in-sorvlco. 
training 

llli 5 extension agents complete 

i crop reporting oourwu and aro 

; sent on!, to roporl on harvesting 

| In Hughlan 

32. All trials at Knbul and Daghlan 
« — hiwvoploci 






/a ,„„ CD OBIOINAL 

8/0/77 CD RD VISION 



Hospon- 
Dato elblllty 

3/70 • Kabul Ho- 

soaroh contor 
MIAC 

3/70 MOA/MIAC 



5/70 Kabul Ho- 

soareh contor 
MIAC 

6/79 Jlaghlun 

Coiilor/MIAC 



5/70 Bnghlan 

Conli-r/MIAC 



7/70 DnBhlnn 

Contor/MIAC 



i. Data from varlolul trials and ; 
. results of varying practices 

analysed and compared with ! 

farmer survey data. i 

. -1 MS participants dopart for ! 
U.S. training j 

. Optimum vnriollos and prnctlcoa 
recommended for coming year's 
toatliiK | 

, Tliroo short torm participants ; 

return and aro assigned lo'projQct 

, 2nd group of 25 agents begin j 
ln-Korvh-o Iralr.lng' j 

Cunslrudlon of naghlan Center \ 
complcioii ' 

10 village office cum residences 
consinicU-d ! 

In-depth evaluation of projoel 
completed 



Ditto 


Rospon- 'l! 
elblllty " ^:| 


8/70 


Bnglil.mCentow 
MIAC | 


8/79 


MOA/MIAC | 


0/70 


MOA/JJugMtm 1 
Contor/MIAC . 1 


0/70 
' 0/70 


MOA/MIAC -I 
fiaglilan Contort 

MIAC | 


0/70 


Looul Contrftc'SP 
tors/ MIAC '>'■-$ 


0/70 


" ' : 'SM 


10/79 


Indo pendent- ^iff 
tonm/USAib/li 
MIAC -.-itf 







BKfir AVAiL/'-furi^jiiy 



1 ■ ; i'--v1mnlstttn| .100-01 C3 



Inicuratud W'lvjat Dove opmcnl 



»! OHUCfllPTION 

1 1, Bnmlyan trials harvested ami 
■■ tl'htls plimtod alJulalabad ami 
; Kabul 

iji. Plot triala plunlucl al Uai',li!an 



). CliidLur trials planted o 
fields In DuKhhm 



I. 10 extension euporvlaors return 
for lultlltlonal in-sorvtee training 



t, h'vtonsion aii|K.rv(si 
lil-aorvlco trninlnn 



.). PY 80 Projeet A I'. 
'iM. T.rOp (CV 80) 



;', Trials al Jnli::.-J>:ttl harvo>i;.:d ami 
]r atiyda eci\i lo DanUyan 



£&rc?-9r<.'«*--- 





Respon- 


)ulu 


sibility 


0/7 U 


Kabul Re- 




search cento 




MIA I) 


0/7 i) 


Hiit-hlan 




Ccnloi'/MIAC 



10/70 Diif'hliin 

Ccntor/MIAC 



'HO Kabul Ru- 

'•(•arcl) Station 
Ml AC 



0ATB PH ORIGINAL 

H/0/77 I tZZD nil vision ff_, 



Off-season trials planted -1/80 

at Damlyan 



2nd ^roup of extension ngontw D/80 

complete training 



2 MS pnrtlelpanls voturn tiotl ;ilc (j/80 

assigned to project 



All trials amebian mul Kabul 7/80 

hnrvo.sUd 



, Data from varlcl.il trials ur,d : 8/80 

rcMilts from varying practices 
analyse.! 

, Opilimiin varieties and practices 0/80 

recommended for comlny your trlnla 

:)nl ^roup of 23 extension an'oiiLs 9/80 

bc;;in in-service training 

Trials at Ramiynn harvested and 10/80 

trials al Kabul planted 

Pliil ami oluMcr triala planted In 10/80 

Rar-Jilan 



Respon- 
sibility 



Kabul Rosotu'ch 
Stntlon/MIAC 



Ditgliliin Contor/ 
MIAC 



MOA/MIAC 



JJnfihliui Contor/ 
Kabu]'l,j.>,oaroh 
Station,- MIAC 

linglvltm Contor/ 
MfAC 



Kabul Rosoavoh f|| 
Slntlon/MIAC |J| 

Bajjlihut Gonial*/ .-^jg 
MIAC 



1 x- 

7 ^T/irw,-.,,:,.. ; , w 



A i ;himl3tnn! 300-OlfiH [_ 



Integrated Wheat Dovo 



OAT6 

opmc nl I 8/0/77 



ijcct i-ufu'oor. 



57. Verification trials Initiate 
ut lli.ri'hlan 



r Tnur (CY Hi) 



18. Trials at, Jalalabad hai 
eoodrt nunt to Dunilyau 



10. Bamlyim irl.iln planted 

i0. 3rd group of JG extension ; 
oomploto training 

•1. Detailed bonofll/ro.st and h 
AimlyMos for Phnxo II «t.u-i 

2, In-doplh evaluation to dote 
feasibility of expanded Pii.i 
oomplotod 

'3, Four MS participants re! m 
. \ jvro Udslgnod to project 



Respon- 
Dato slblltly 



10/80 iJaghlan 

Onlor/MIAC 



a/80 Kabul Re- 
search Cento 
M1AC 



S/HO Raghhm 

Conier/MIAC 



(1/80 MIAC/UKA1I) 



!'■/!<() Indep, Team/ 
USA1D/MIAC 



and 0/80 MOA/MIAC 



BORIO.NAL 



(H. All trials til 13;i;Abl:»n aiul 
Kabul harvested 



05. Data on trial a and results of 
vinyl n;< practiced analysed 



00. 3 PHI) participants return and 
uru assigned to project 



Ditto 
7/80 



fi/80 
0/80 



07. Pha.so II plana finalized und 
Project Paper prepared 

08. Optimum varieties and practices 0/80 
recommended and it package soloctod 

for dlsseniinalloii to farmers 

09. -Kli (-roup of e.'.'.onslcm agents atari 9/80 
training 

70, Plot cluster, and verification , 10/80 
t:-I..U pl.a.u-.! :.-. Uuylilan 

71. Demonstration and sood lncroaso : 10/80 
trials planted on farmers fields 



EOPS ACIIIKVBI) 



Rospon- 
Blblllty 

DiiKhlan Oontor/ 
Kubul Rcsourch 
Siallou/ MIAC p| 

Daghlati Cuntoi'/ 
MIAC 

MOA/MIAC 



MOA/MIAC/ 

USA ID 

i 

Dughlan ' 
Conter/MIAC 



P'iglilitn 
Contor/MIAC 



D_ 
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C. Adwini strati ve Arrangements 

A Wheat Development Board will be established which will function as 
a policy-making/problen-solving board and serving as a coordinator 
between research and extension activities related to agricultural 
production. 

.. J 1 ? 1 ? Board wil1 serve as the Varietal Recoaaendation Consrittee for 
the Ministry of Agriculture. It will meet at pre-scheduled and pre- 
determined dates to provide continuity to the activity and to avoid 
cancellations and delays. 

Timeliness is important in any successful crop release plan. The 
strategy is to use a systems approach, the objective being to saturate an 
area, or areas, with improved crop technology involving seed, fertilizer 
and plant production. 

The Board will be composed of the following: 

1 . President of Extension 

2. President of Research 

3. President of Planning 

4. USAID Agricultural Officer 

5. KIAC Extension Coordination 

6. MIAC Research Coordinator 

A consortium representative will be designated by the contractor. The 
consortium representative will be the Extension Coordinator of the MAC 
staff assigned to Afghanistan. 

The Mission Agricultural officer will be the designated project officer 
and have the responsibility of general project oversight and guidance. 
He also will serve to insure the project retains within the guidelines set 
by the U.S. Congress and AID policy. 

Other designated AID officials will have project monitoring and guid- 
ance responsibilities. 

The consorti undesignated home campus representatives will provide 
technical and administrative support for the project. The consortium 
representative in the U.S. will receive and administer funds and be 
responsible for overall project administration to those A ID/Washington 
offices which are responsible for the project. 

An administrative assistant in Afghanistan will be required. A 
qualified Afghan will be recruited as soon as possible to fill the position. 
The project will provide funds to enable the adorini strati ve assistant to 
spend tirae on the contractor's home canpus in order to become fasiliar 
with the contractor's administrative and accounting procedures. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture will provide offices, office equipment 
furniture and secretarial assistance for the U.S. scientists assigned to 
2£h %££' °fi ° r TOre <«w"««l Afghans will be assigned to work with 
each American colleague on each specific project activity. 

Jl part_of _the. ISAID trust fund of Afghan currency will be used by the 

project to meet m-country expenditures. The consortium representative 
Sl!n P SS^ e i+ ba ^J» >a ^^yJor this trust fund to be reviewed by the 
USAID Agricultural Officer. The consortium representative will control 
expenditures frora the fund. 

D. Evaluation Plan 

In addition to the continual monitoring and data analysis required 
to carry out Phase I, this plan envisages two in-depth evaluations during 
the course of the project. y 

*i. T^ f £ rst ,£ n - < tepth, independent evaluation will be conducted no later 
than October 1979 and be designed to assess the progress made to date in 
producing the scheduled outputs and to determine the validity of a number 
ot critical assumptions underlying the project design. The evaluation 
snould identify and recocmend specific actions to overcoeie any defici- 
encies in project design or implementation plans. The evaluation should 
carefully examine the adequacy of resources, technical and material, to 
carry oul the project. The evaluation findings and recommendations sh^-ld 
be reflected in the FY 1980 Project Agreement. 

Th= second in-depth, independent evaluation will be conducted no 
later than June 1981. Its main purpose should be to document the impleraen- 
uuion experience ana project performance in sufficient detail to permit 
a decision on whether to proceed with designing an expanded Phase II and 
to raake reccmjnendations, if appropriate, on the steps required before a 
Phase II can begin. 

Both evaluations will be undertaken jointly by two independent 
evaluators aRd representatives from USAID, MIAC, and the GOA as mutually 
agreed. 

For annual project review purposes, the Consortium will be expected to 
submit an annual progress report which will be reviewed, along with other 
project data, by USAID. 

E- Conditions, Covenants and Exceptions 

1- Conditions and Covenants : 

The following are illustrative of the conditions precedent and 
covenants that USAID/Afghanistan will attempt to negotiate with the 
Government of Afghanistan. The text of the CP's and covenants will be 
worked out at the time the Project Agreement is firmly negotiated. 



Conditions Precedent 

The project envisages at the moment that the Government will 
furnish to AID in form and substance satisfactory to AID the following: 

a}— Legal -opinion 

b) Designation of the Governments authorized representatives) 

c) The official establishment x»f a National Wheat Committee. 

d) The appointment of a Baghlan Center Director. 

Covenants 

a) No poppies will be grown in the project area. 

2. Exceptions 

The following exceptions to usual AID procedures are recowaended . 

a) Source/Origin Equipment 

Research Equipment - each year thousands of small research 
plots will be harvested at the various research stations involved in the 
Wheat project. The factors of speed, timeliness and accuracy of measure- 
ment, plus saving immense hours of labor, are essential factors. Plots 
have to be harvested and the seed imnediately planted within a few days 
at sites many miles distant. 

Self-propelled plot threshers have been designed especially for this type 
of research operation. They are used extensively at CIWYT. Unfortunately, 
such threshers are manufactured in West Germany and Austria. Permission to 
purchase this non-U. S. manufactured item is requested. 

b. Source/Origin Componentry 

It is proposed that only Afghanistan "source" requirements 
should apply to the local cost financing component of this project, and 
that origin and componentry * quiresients be waived. The result of this 
rule is that as long as commodities and materials are ourchased in 
Afghanistan, the projects into which they are incorDorated will be eligibla 
for AID reimbursement. AID will n-t inquire into the country of manufacture 
of items purchased in-country. - 

c. Host Contracting 

The MOA has neither the competence nor experience in contract- 
ing on its own with a U.S. firm, or private individuals, for advisory 
services. As it is MOA administrative and management capabilities are 
fully employed in carrying out its many responsibilities Aiding the addi- 
tional responsibility of contracting for the required advisory services of 
this projefct would inevitably result in unacceptable delays and hamper the 
project in meeting its objectives; accordingly a waiver of this requirement , >t 
is recooaended. jU' r 
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INITIAL ENVIRONMENTAL EXAMINATION 

Project Location: Afghanistan 

Project Title : Integrated Wheat Development 

Funding : FY 1977 through 1981; total proiect cost is 

estiaated at $5,870,000, of which $1,492,000 
is to be provided by the Government of Afghanistan 

Life of Project : Four years 



:EE Prepared by : Warren Sahs, Aqronomist, HIAC 
Uarren Prawl , Extension, M1AC 



rnv-i rotKiencal Action RecomBenderi : The project will have no sianificant 
e.fect upon the environment. In foct, improved cultural practices, 
especially under dryland wheat fanning conditions, should improve the 
envi roarer, t in terms of conservinq the soil. The building activity at 
the Regional Research/Extension Center, will be adjacent to an existing 
building complex. Therefore, we recocmend that an environmental 
assessment not be done. 
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tecownendations : 

This Project will -have no adverse impact on the physical environment - 
ind may improve conditions over the long tena. If wheat yields can be 
ncreased, irrigated land now planted to wheat can be released for oore 
»roductive uses, dryland wheat production expanded, and marginal land now 
>ianted to dryland wheat nay be returned to. its original state as grazing 
and. 

If higher yield and production levels are achieved, the socio-economic 
•osition of small fanners should improve. 

As this Project is designed to have a positive effect on the environ- 
ient ,ind on the socio-economic situation, it suggests and confirms that an 
;nvironcaental assessment is not required. 



IMPACT IOEKTIFICATIOH AHD EVALUATION FOflH 

iBpact 

Identificat ion and 

Impact Areas and Sub-Areas* - - ■ - - Evaluation* * 

A. LATO USE 

1. Changing the character of the land through: 

a. Increasing the population' N 

b. Extracting natural resources N 

c. Land clearing X 

d. Changing soil character X 

2. Altering natural defenses ?4 
3- Foreclosing iinportar.t use N 
A. Jeopardizing man or his works N . 
5. Other factors 



WATER QUALITY 

1. Physical state of water 

2. Chemical and biological states 

3. Ecological balance 

4. Other factors 



See Explanatory ftotes for this form. 

Use the following symbols: N - Ho enviroranental iafiact 

L - Little environmental impact 
H - Hpdera te environaental inpact 
H - High environmental iapact 
U ~ liiiiaibNn environmental inpact 
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- 103 - 
impact Identification and Evaluation For* (contd) 

C. ATMOSPHERE 

1. Air additives 

2. ""Air^poirution 

3. ftoise pollution 

4. Other factors 




NATURAL RESOURCES 

1. Diversion, altered use of writer irrigeiion) 

2. Irreversible, inefficient c«w»itsients 

3. Other factors 



CULTURAL 

1. Altering physical symbols 

Z. Dilution of cultural traditions 

3. Other factoi-s " 



SOCIO-CCUHOMIC 

1. Changes in economic/ employment patterns 

2. Changes in population 

3. Changes in cultural patterns 

4. Other factors 
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opart Identification and Evaluation Ebna 

G. HEALTH 

*• Changing a natural environment 

2. Eliminating an ecosystem element 

3. Other factors 



H. GENERAL 

1. International inpacts 

2. Controversial impacts 

3. Larger program impacts 
4: Other factors 



I. OTHER POSSIBLE IMPACTS (not listed above) 




Afghanistan - Integrated tflieat PevelopBcfit (Phase i) 

Certification Pursuant to Section 611 (e) of 

the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 



I, Charles R. Grader, principal officer of the Agency for International 
Develop-isent in Afghanistan, having taken into account acwng other things 
the saintenance and utilization of projects in Afghanistan previously 
financed or assisted by the U.S. and the coscariteent of the Republican 
Govenreett of Afghanistan to carry out an effective" Integrated Wheat 
Developaent Project (Phase I), do hereby certify that in my judgement 
Afghanistan has the financial and human resources capability to imple- 
ment, maintain, and utilize effectively the subject project. 
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Charles R. Graded 
Director, USAID/Afghanistan 
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COMPONENTS * 




PISCAI. YEARS 


i 


only] 


TOTAL 
"YEARS 
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(In 


bhousaMs 


u.sTjKu 


Lars) 
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A. Counterpart Financing 














.'•'1 




17 


Additional Personnel Costs LATA 


206 


339 


w»7 


\m 


131 


1,627 


f 




2. 


Land Rentals - fair value 


60 


100 


120 


;i2o 


JO 


430 


ri 




?,: 


Livestock-beef cattle & *heep 


60 


,Sf> 


45 


! . 




193 






Capital Investments 


300 


1*75 


* 100 


; . 


■ 


». 


V 




3. 


Additional Operating Costa LATA 


70 


220 


130 


il6o 


30 


, r 




6. 


LATA regular budget supporting 








i ■ 






;., 






expansion plan 


2?0 


250 


250 


250 


63 


1,063 


is 




7. 


Additional personnel costs - 








j 






1 






co-operating egencies 


-J5L. 


711 1,3811 , 


1,5^ ' 


JSL 


U,220 


h 


\ 




Sub -Total - Uruguayan Financing 


1,201 


2,105 


a,u56 


2,558 


660 


8,960 
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B. AID Loan Financing 


















1. 


12 US Advisors (JO rc/yro.) 
8hort-t«rm Experts (*6 ra/inoa.) 


195 


680 


660 


220 


fc? 


1,800 






2. 


no 


100 


20 


20 




180 




\ 


3. 


Training 

~ 55 persona (IB mos. ea. MS Degree) 


57 


180 


171 


: 80 


m 


1*88 


1 






b. 3\ persons (5 or 6 aos. ea,) 


2k 


U5 


63 


2U 


m 


178 








o. International Meetings 


10 


10 


10 


10 


m 


HO 




, 


'♦. 


Equipment 

a. Agricultural Equipment 


„ 


1,000 


„ 


; . 


m 


1,000 




i 1 




b. Vehicles 


. 


80 


20 


. 


m 


100 






o. Lab. Equipment 


25 


' 275 


. 


, . 


_ 


300 




1 i -s 




d. Central Office 


25 


263 


*; 


;25 


. 


JL 




5. 


Contingency 


30 


300 


70 


■ A 







f. 1 i 




Sub-Total - AID Financing 


U06 


2,935 


X,06l 


U03 


*5 


14,830 " 


v i 


|i: § 











. — — — 




in-. 
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TOTAL A 4 B 


1,607 


5,01*0 


3,397 


2,961 


705 


i3,8io ; 


. *i 






Percent ALD - 35?' Dollar Financing 


AID It, 


S6Y 








* 






Percent QC,\J - fi«s? r.n/^i ?.»»*»-»., 
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Waiver of Host Poetry ro Q i r^j I ^ DiCfittuc ^ 

ifnirs ~ «W.»£ sec ss^-ffsy? 



Date t 



Charles R. Grttder ~ 

Director, USA ID/Afghan is tan 
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